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WEEKLY NOTES. 


‘THE investigation into the frauds in the Postal Service has already 

I resulted in a net saving of a sum nearly as large as the annual defi- 
cit in that department. Although, in some directions, Mr. JAMES has 
increased the cost of the service by extension, he has reduced the whole 
outlay by three-quarters of a million a year. How zealous the President 
is for the thorough prosecution of this work, and how regardless of per- 
sonal considerations, is shown by his retention in the service of his avowed 
personal enemy, Mr. Gipson, because the latter was found in a posi- 
tion to render valuable service in exposing these iniquities. Some of 
our contemporaries may regard this retention as no more than a small 
part of his duty in the direction of Civil Service Reform. One of them 
even suggests that the whole mischief has grown out of the want of proper 
competitive examinations—for the contractors and their friends, we pre- 
sume. ‘The truth is, that our Post Office system is a standing proof of 
the inefficiency ofa Civil Service Reform through examinations merely. 
The postmasters, mail carriers, and the like, constitute one of the most 
important branches of the public service. They represent a division of 
the President’s patronage which is as capable as any other of manipula- 
tion in such a way as to prevent a free expression of public opinion in 
political channels. And yet, except in the case of the subordinates em- 
ployed in the few large Post Offices, nobody proposes to apply the 
examination system. All are agreed that these offices must be filled by 
personal selection and appointment, as they are in the European coun- 
tries to which the advocates of competitive examinations point us. It 
is evident, therefore, that the only reform of the Civil Service which 
will be far-reaching enough to be effective, must be based upon perma- 
nence in tenure of office, ad vitam aut culpam, and not upon the method 
of appointment. 





SoME persons, who have a right to an opinion in the matter, think 
that Mr. JAMEs is yielding to the very natural temptation to make too 
much of his discoveries, and has reduced the amount of service on the 
Star Routes to an extent which must prove injurious to the whole 
country. Certainly our faith in his good sense is not increased by 
some of the extensions in the service which have accompanied these 
reductions. For instance, he has enlarged the number of letter carriers 
in this and other cities, at a compensation of $1.09 a day, a rate quite 
insufficient to pay for the services of able-bodied men. To be in the 
fashion, the Philadelphia postmaster has thrown these beggarly posts 
open to competitive examination; and we can almost detect a satiric 
purpose in one of the questions presented :—‘‘ If appointed carriers, 
can you and will you live without incurring debts you cannot pay?’’ 
An excellent query as an introduction to a position which hardly can 
fail to prove a school of temptation and dishonesty. 





Ir is welcome news that Mr. WinDoM means to dispense with the ser- 
vices of Judge FreNcHas Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. The news- 
papers, fearing that this removal should be ascribed to the part played 
by Mr. FRENCH in the campaign for Mr. CONKLING’s re-election to the 
Senate, ascribe it to the dissatisfaction with him, which has been shown 
by some New York merchants who have had dealings with the Treasury 
and dislike his rulings. The opposition to Judge FRENCH is much more 
extensive and better founded than any which have grown out of his rul- 
ings in cases of alleged smuggling. Far worse than his vexatious inter- 
pretations of the law in any single case, have been his sweeping misin- 
terpretations of the Tariff’s provisions, to the disadvantage of our 
American manufactures. It is the manufacturers of the country who 
have been asking that, until the Tariff be repealed or deprived of its 
protectionist character, it shall be applied in accordance with its evi- 
dently protectionist purpose. Within a year past, three Treasury deci- 
sions have imperilled three of our important industries, by depriving 
them of advantages which the law meant to confer upon them. It is 
true that Judge FrENCH is not the immediate author of these offensive 
decisions, any more than is the Secretary of the Treasury, in whose name 
they are published. They are the work of Mr. H. B. JaMEs, one of Mr.. 
FRENCH’s subordinates, an Englishman, who owes his appointment and 
retention to Mr. CoNKLING, and who seems to have used his position to 
apply English ideas to our un-English Tariff. We do not, however, 
hold Mr. FRENCH the less responsible for decisions which belong to his 
department of the Treasury. But we hope that his removal will carry 








with it that of his subordinate, as otherwise the mischief will be but 
half undone. We have seen no mention of any other candidate for 
Judge FRENCcH’s place than Mr. ALFRED Bo.iEs of Norwich; nor can 
we conceive of any better selection than this would be. Mr. BoLLes 
is aman of exceptional information on all that relates to our industrial 
and financial history, as he has shown by his published works. The 
forthcoming (second) volume of his ‘‘ Financial History of the United 
States’’ is said to be of unusual interest, as it describes the workings of 
our earlier Tariffs, and shows the great benefit.the country derived from 
their operation. While a Protectionist, Mr. BoLLEs enjoys the confi- 
dence of our economists and business men of all classes and shades of 
opinion, as a man of sound judgment and superior character. 


SOMETHING of a sensation has been produced in the Commercial 
Exchange of New York, by a charge that one hundred thousand dollars 
were spent in bribing the Committee of Ways and Means in the last 
Congress to prevent the passage of any new legislation on the sugar 
duties. The author of this charge, Mr. FRED. CONKLING, is a Déemo- 
crat, although a nephew of the ex-Senator. This gives his words some- 
what greater weight, as a majority of the last Congress and of this Com- 
mittee were of his own party. We take the liberty of doubting the 
truth of this Democratic impeachment of a Democratic Congress. Such 
charges are made by far too loosely. Not long ago we heard a promi- 
nent advocate of Prohibition declare in public, that the same sum had 
been expended on another Committee of the same Congress to defeat a 
proposal for the restraint of the liquor traffic. In this case of the sugar 
duties the story is less probable, from the want of any motive for such 
an outlay. The struggle in regard to those duties is substantially one 
between the Treasury and the whole body of importers. No class, 
either of importers or of manufacturers, derives any advantage from the 
Treasury’s decisions which is not equally open to all. The Treasury 
merely insists on its right to test the grade of sugar by another standard 
than that of color, since it has shown to every one’s satisfaction that 
sugars of a high grade have been colored with sulphuric acid in Dem- 
arara, and other places abroad. It does not insist on treating all colored 
sugars as thus prepared for the purpose of evading the revenue. It does 
not seize and hold them as illicit wares. But it maintains its right to 
levy on them the amount of duty which corresponds to their real 
quality,—as the law intended when it adopted the color test. It is quite 
true that somebody is to blame for allowing the last session of Congress 
to pass without a law to give the fullest sanction to the recent action of 
the Treasury in this matter. But certainly it was not the interest of 
those who regard the Treasury as in the right to prevent or delay legis- 
lation. Rather it was the interest of those sugar importers who choose 
to profit by the coloring system, to have the law stand just as at present, 
and to take their chances of having their insistance on its letter, and defi- 
ance of its spirit, sanctioned by the Courts. 





Mr. Manone’s friends in Virginia have held their Convention, 
declared their principles, and nominated their ticket. What we said 
last week of their keeping the colored people in the background was too 
sweeping. Black delegates sat in the Convention, and the platform 
pledges the party to the championship of equal rights and free suffrage. 
To conciliate the colored voters a Republican was given the second 
place on the ticket, and it is expected confidently that the Republican 
organization of the State will stand out of the way of the Mahone 
movement, and by this passivity contribute to its success. To this 
result some of the Republican newspapers in the North are contributing 
by their applause of the Mahone party ; and even Mr. EDMUNDs ex- 
presses a hope that Republicans will do their part to secure its success. 
It is pleaded that Repudiation is become a very subordinate issue with 
this new party; that Republicans have nothing to do with that feature 
of its platform ; and that the difference between the regular Democrats 
and Mr. MaAHoneE is only a difference of less and more in the matter of 
repudiating the obligations of the State. All these pleas imply wilful 
disregard of the facts. The Mahone party have put forward their 
Repudiationist principles as prominently as ever, and as offensively. 
No Republican can touch them with so much as the end of a finger 
without becoming an accomplice in Repudiation. As for the difference 
between the two sets of Democrats, it may or may not be a very good 
retort for Mr. MAHONE to say to men like Senator JoHNstTon, ‘‘ You’re 
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another !’’ But the excellence of the retort does not concern the 
Republicans. Even if it were a question which of the two parties had 
the better claim on our sympathies, the fact that the regular Democrats 
confessedly were less Repuditionists than their rivals, ought to be deci- 
sive. But that is not the question. It is whether we shall throw our 
sympathy and support on the side of the most repudiationist faction of 
Virginia politicians, or shall maintain intact the Republican party of 
the State, which is confessedly free from all complicity with Repudiation. 
As for the plea that Mr. MAHoneE and his friends are working still harder 
for the black man’s rights than for the ‘‘ readjustment ’’ of the State 
debt, it has the defect of being both untrue and impertinent. If Vir- 
ginia were in the condition in which South Carolina is, there might be 
some force in pleading for Mr. MAHONE as the champion of humanity 
and equality. But the truth is, that there is no great grievance under 
which the colored voters of that State are laboring, and no evidence 
that they are denied the suffrage, when they comply with the conditions 
laid down by the laws for its exercise. It would be much more frank 
to say ‘‘ We Republicans do not like Mr. MAHoNE. We regard him as 
a moral and political leper. But his vote enabled us to organize the 
Senate. He sold it for a handsome price. One part of it we have not 
been able to pay. We have not succeeded in electing his friend, Mr. 
RIDDLEBERGER, and our go-between Mr. GoruaM, to offices in the Sen- 
ate. But the other part of his price was our support for his party in 
Virginia, and that we must pay at once.’’ To judge from Mr. Conx- 
LING’S dispatch of sympathy to Richmond, the Senator is one of those 
who feel bound to pay ‘‘ to the last farthing.”’ 





Tue deadlock at Albany threatens to prove not less wearisome than 
that at Harrisburg. The opposition to the re-election of the 
ex-Senators, while embracing two-thirds of the Republican members of 
the Legislature, is not strong enough to effect an election without votes 
from Mr. ConkKLING’s supporters. Worse still, it is not united upon any 
two candidates for the vacant places. While Mr. DEpEw, Mr. WHEELER 
and Gov. CorNELL have a larger vote than any other administration 
candidates, the attempts to unite upon any two of these three have 
been a failure thus far; and a large number of votes are scattered 
among candidates, who have no chance of an election. There is 
reason to believe that these votes are thrown away deliberately, and 
by collusion with Mr. ConKuinc and his friends. They are the votes 
of men who dare not support the ex-Senators, so long as their constit- 
uents continue in their present way of thinking, but who desire their 
re-election and will do nothing to prevent it. And so long as they 
manage to prevent a substantial co-operation in the Administration 
ranks, there is no likelihood of any break among the supporters of Mr. 
ConkKLING. This fits exactly into Mr. ConkLinc’s policy of delay. 
His friends are ready to vote with the Democrats for an adjournment, 
and it is hoped that they can weary some of their opponents into voting 
with them, after a good number of ineffectual ballots have been taken. 
Mr. Pratt is reported as avowing their purpose to give the senatorships 
to the Democrats, rather than relinquish them to any other Repub- 
licans. 





Tue course which the friends of the Administration should follow is 
clearly marked out for them. The first is to unite the honest opposi- 
tion to the ex-Senators upon two unexceptionable Candidates. It seems 
to us that Mr. WHEELER and Mr. CorNELL would be the best choice. 
Mr. DeEPEw will be,open to the objection based on his relations to the 
railroads, which, although just in itself, will be dishonestly urged by 
those whose secret sympathies are with Mr. Conkiinc. The election 
of Mr. WHEELER would mark the State’s appreciation of a Vice-Presi- 
dent who respected the dignity of his office. ‘That of Mr. CoRNELL 
would show that there is no disposition to wage war upon the most Stal- 
wart Republicans, and would deprive Mr. Conxiinc of his power to 
injure the party in the future. Having two candidates in the field as the 
genuine nominees of the Administration Republicans, they could then 
appeal to the constituents of those Legislators who should persist in 
throwing away their votes, while they professed to oppose the re-elec- 
tion of the ex-Senators. It would be very easy to bring such a pressure 
to bear upon these as would help them to make up their minds once 
more that it is safer to displease Mr. ConKLING than to displease the 
people who elected them. When once the anti-ConKLING ranks had 
closed up, the break in those of his supporters, as some of them admit, 
could not be postponed. 





In Ohio the Republicans have chosen Mr. CHaRLEs Foster again 
as their candidate for the governorship. We think this an ex- 
cellent choice. GEN. FosTer is a good official, and is offensive only 
when he regards himself as a politician of national magnitude. He has 
discharged the duties of his office to general satisfaction, except that 
he has not always shown as much dignity as he might. The course of 
affairs in the State will be watched with a good deal of interest, as in- 
dicating the set which public opinion has taken since November last. 
A Republican defeat in the President’s own state, and with one of his 
especial friends at the head of the ticket, would be somewhat humil- 








iating. It is not pretended that Mr. GarriELp has lost in popularity 
since his administration began. If it were, the turn affairs have taken 
in New York would furnish a sufficient disproof. But there is always a 
tendency to reaction in the off-years which follow the choice of a Presi- 
dent ; and it is hoped by the Democrats that the dissensions between 
Mr. ConkKLING and the Administration will intensify this tendency. 
They also hope to see the Republican party embroil itself with the 
Germans, by taking up the Temperance and Sunday agitation. But 
they themselves made a bad beginning in that matter by uniting with 
the friends of that agitation for the election of a Mayor in Cincinnati. 
On the whole, we see no reason to expect any result but Gov. FOosTER’s 
re-election. 





Ovr Boston friends seem to be very much in earnest about holding 
a World’s Fair in 1885, and, unless they should make the mistake of 
rivalling the scale on which the Centennial Exhibition was managed, 
we see no reason to doubt the success and the great usefulness of their 
enterprise. New York could not have afforded to offer the country 
anything smaller than we had in Philadelphia; and the consciousness 
that they could not expect the magnificent sacrifices which local and 
patriotic enthusiasm prompted five years ago, deterred them from the 
experiment. Boston is under no necessity to lay out twelve millions on 
her undertaking ; and in cutting her coat according to the cloth, she 
has the experience of Philadelphia to guide her. On one point she 
may depend assettled. She will get no considerable financial aid from 
outside Massachusetts, and she will do well, therefore, to keep the 
financial control entirely within the hands of a local board of business 
men. If there is to be anational commission besides, let it be entrusted 
only with thework of procuring exhibits and settling awards. Other 
States will take the Exhibition up as soon as its success is assured ; but 
Massachusetts and Boston must bear the burden, and expect sacrifices 
rather than immediate returns. It is true that a well conducted exhibi- 
tion of this kind is worth, in the long run, all it costs; but the returns 
are not immediate. Some people think that 1885 is too early a date, as 
we have almost nothing new to show since 1876. This is a great error, 
and one that shows ignorance of the vast strides made by our indus- 
tries since that date. We have many branches of manufacture, especially 
of articles whose highest development raises them to artistic rank, which 
have made more progress since 1876 than in all the previous years of 
their history. Carpets and earthen wares might be mentioned as 
instances. Besides, the very difference in location will have the effect 
of bringing out many things which were not exhibited at Philadelphia. 





THE Legislature of Pennsylvania has closed a very unprofitable and 
in some respects disgraceful session. Not one of the great measures 
which were expected from this session has been passed. Philadelphia 
remains under the burden of a wretchedly constructed, inharmonious 
and irresponsible system of government. The Collector of Delinquent 
Taxes is still left in possession of his enormous income, to be used for 
political corruption. And a dozen other measures, of interest to the 
whole State, are as far from their proper place on the statute-book, as 
when the body met. The city of Philadelphia is more to blame for this 
than any other part of the State. Her delegation to Harrisburg, with 
one or two exceptions, is adisgrace to her character ; and that she should 
suffer thus from the neglect of the State Legislature, is but a just punish- 
ment to the inertness and indifference of her people at electiontimes. We 
think, however, that there is every reason to hope we have turned 
a new leaf in this matter. Whether our next delegation is Republican 
or Democratic, it probably will be made up of better men. 





A WHITE woman of Wyoming having married a Chinese, the two 
have been indicted under the laws of the territory for having consum- 
mated a marriage which the laws forbid. There is a good deal of feeling 
manifested about the case, and a United States Commissioner has un- 
dertaken their defense. We do not see that they can escape punishment, 
except through the clemency of the executive. Wyoming is undoubt- 
edly competent to determine the competence of her own residents to 
enter into the marriage relation, and to punish those who disregard her 
regulation of the matter. This couple thought to evade the law by 
going into Colorado to be married, as that state does not forbid such 
unions. They might just as well have stayed at home. Competenceto marry 
is determined, not by the law of the place where the ceremony is. per- 
formed, but by the law of the place where the parties have their home. 
Only a ‘transfer of their residence to Colorado, ‘‘with no present in- 
tention of leaving it,’’ could enable them to take advantage of the 
Colorado law on the subject. As for the right or wrong of their act in 
itself, there will be differences of opinion ; but we think the popular in- 
terest is right, which condemns this mixing of races. 





THE recent strikes of the German workmen in the lager beer saloons 
of New York and vicinity have been based ona plea that to the “‘looker- 
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on in Vienna,’’ no doubt seems absurd. The strikers want their Sun- 
days to themselves. ‘To the casual observer the German is a man who 
regards Sunday only as an extra day on which to coin an extra dollar, 
or if he be /wst#ig, then as a day of harmless roystering. But to those 
who serve early and late, day in and day out, the need of physical rest, 
the need of a practical Sunday has so sharply asserted itself in weary 
bones and worn muscles that they have deemed a strike to be necessary, 
in order to obtain the sovereign panacea of cash. This movement 
which does not entirely spring from low wages will call to mind forci- 
bly the prediction of Mr. THomas HucueEs, who saw so much evil re- 
sulting fron the abolition of the workingman’s Sabbath. Possibly, too, 
may be remembered the results of the German Commission, appointed 
to examine into the Sunday question in Prussia, to ascertain if the 
“‘German Sabbath’’ were not a mistake, on the ground of the national 
health. Religious questions aside, there can be but one opinion as_ to 
the advisability in this electric age of working men seven days in the 
week, It is unwise, ill-advised and sure to bear fruit that was not in- 
tended in the planting. The need of rest is felt universally and even 
the power of good must pale before the supreme desperation. of long- 
wrought weariness. 





THE farewell dinner to Professor GoLDwiIn Situ, by the Associated 
Press of Ontario, was given at Toronto on the 3d, and proved a great 
success. The dinner, like the Association, was entirely non-political, 
and nearly all parties joined heartily in the testimonial to the worth and 
work of Professor Smith. Had Canada a few more such, she would 
to-day stand much nearer that prosperity she has so far only been able 
to see on the horizon. The Toronto G/ode, not content with attempt- 
ing to stab Professor SmirH in the back, by imputing, with all the 
cunning ofa hired assassin, that the promoters were liars and _ traitors, 
now turns its mud-batteries on those who were there, and asserts that, 
singly and collectively, they were ‘‘nothings’’. We had not supposed 
The Globe to be capable of such stupidity, and must confess that its 
course is forcing us to believe that the rumors concerning its dotage, 
that have for some time past floated over the border, are really truths. 
The press of Toronto and the country within reach, was very well repre- 
sented, and the columns of the papers on which these gentlemen work 
demonstrate too clearly that the ‘‘ nothings’’ of the Ontario Press are 
certainly on some other paper than those represented at the SMITH 
dinner. We are sorry, however, in taking leave of this affair, to be 
compelled to admit the ‘‘ slow downfall that portends the death’’ of the 
Globe, a paper that once promised to be to the Dominion what the 
Times is to England. 


During the week the old question of the right to try an extradited 
prisoner upon a charge ‘‘ other than that for which he was extradited,’’ 
has come up before a Philadelphia Court. It is high time this whole busi- 
ness of the extradition of criminals was settled by ample treaties. The 
matter now stands thus between Great Britain and this country. The 
Ashburton treaty of 1842 allows of the extradition of criminals upon 
the charges of murder, arson, piracy, forgery, and the issuing of forged 
paper. In 1875, aman named Lawrence was extradited on a charge 
of forgery. He was discovered to be in large plots to evade Custom 
House duties. When brought before a New York court, the court erro- 
neously held that it could not take cognizance of how the offender was 
brought within the jurisdiction of the court. He was there and must be 
tried upon any indictment then pending against him. As Lawrence wasin 
conspiracy with several merchants in Liverpool and Manchester, appeals 
were made to the Home Secretary to protest against the action of the 
United States. This led to a long controversy, and led in 1876 toa 
suspension of the Ashburton treaty by the Government at Washiugton ; 
the ground taken by England being that because we accepted the doc- 
trine of ‘‘no right to try a prisoner for an offence other than that for 
which he is extradited,’’ it was therefore implied in the Ashburton 
treaty, although the words do not therein appear. We held that we 
were bound by nothing that the treaty did not assert, and though 
Lawrence was not tried on any other count than the charge on which 
he was extradited, Great Britain, represented by Sir R. A. Cross, 
held on to her position, and we were compelled to suspend the extra- 
dition clauses. ‘This lost to us, in 1876, E. D. Winslow, Gray and 
Brent, three criminals whose return was most ardently desired on this 
side of the Atlantic. Great Britain afterwards abandoned her position 
and the clauses went again into effect. 

As the matter now stands, however, it is very unsatisfactory. There 
should be but one opinion as to extradition. Chancellor Kent held 
that the right to extradite existed as a matter of common law, and 
VATTEL very nearly agrees on this point. Naturally, no prisoner extra- 
dited on a criminal charge should be allowed to be tried for a political 
offence, as the right of asylum is everywhere held to be sacred. But 
any wrong-doer should be allowed to be extradited for any offense that 
is equally an offence in both countries, in the country asking and in 
the country granting the extradition. This is the only sensible view of 
the matter. 








| dent upon France. 
| appearance in a military role since 1871. A people the most sensitive in 
| Europe, humiliated for a decade past by terrible defeats and the loss of 





his office, that we are provided with a reasonable and ample‘treaty with 
Great Britain, to take the place of the clauses negotiated by Lord Asu- 
BURTON. 





THE negotiations for a new Treaty of Commerce between England 
and France have been resumed ; and.—in spite of the pledges given to 
the Corps Legislatif by the French Ministry, as to the very limited 
nature of the concessions they will make in such treaties,—there is a re- 
vival of hopefulness on the English side. It is believed that the threats 
of retaliation have done their work, and that France will rather yield 
much to English manufacturers of textile goods than see a restoration 
of English duties upon her wines and her silks. Some English news- 
papers further warn her that ‘“‘ commodities are paid for in commod- 
ities,’’ and that if she ceases to buy English goods, she must cease to 
sell England luxuries. We do not think France will be deterred by 
this stale fallacy. Her experience, like our own, furnishes ample 
refutation of it. Uutil very recently, England never bought of America 
anything near so much merchandise as she sold us, but she never found 
us the less able and ready to continue our purchases. The commodity 
which redressed the inequality was hard cash. 

Of course the French friends of a commercial Treaty with America 
have taken this auspicious occasion to revive their agitation in behalf 
of that little plan. They may spare themselves the trouble. When 
M. LEON CHOTTEAU was busy working up an interest in the matter 
some years ago, he found some support in America, especially among 
certain interested classes. But those very supporters have given up the 
case. As France has tied her own hands by her new Tariff, and can 
make no concessions as regards agricultural products, which might be of 
value to America, there is no further use of any discussion. Besides, the 
present situation adds one more to the many arguments against all Com- 
mercial Treaties. So long as France settled her fiscal policy without 
these international arrangements, it was nobody’s business but her own. 
But when she thinks it better for herself to retire from them, she is 
threatened and browbeaten as though she had broken faith with Eng- 
land. Theinference is not far to seek. 





We commend to our Free-Traders an article in the Revue des deux 
Mondes of May 15th by M. de Noailles, Duc d’Ayen, on the present 
condition of French agriculture and industry. The importations of 
American grain are felt not only by the cultivators of England, but by 
those of France also. ‘‘ Whatever we may say, it is hard not to recognize 
that the agricultural interests are greatly suffering. People would like 
to persuade themselves and to persuade the country that that would pass 
away of itself, but they have been obliged to partially admit to the 
public the gravity of the situation.’’ What the French farmers 
complain of is that the manufactures of France are protected while the 
products of the soil are exposed to foreign and especially to American 
competition. ‘‘ What has been offered during the past two or three 
years to the cultivaturs of the ground in compensation for the sacrifices 
and the exaggerated charges to which they have been condemned? M. 
Jobard asserts that the true remedy for the sufferings of the farmer is to 
be found in the propagation of agricultural instruction. The cultivators 
suffer and are discouraged, rural interests are gravely compromised, the 
future is darker than the present, but what help do they offer us? A 
gigantic programme of ten milliards ($2,000,000,000) of capital to be 
withdrawn from industry, from agriculture and from commerce, to be 
devoted to enterprises not very lucrative, not indispensable, and which 
cannot produce favorable results, save in the distant future. We multi- 
ply the means of transport, while it is the products to be transported, 
and, above all, to be consumed, that we ought rather to multiply, and 
while agriculture has need of dozens of milliards in order that to each 
hectare should be devoted the amount of capital necessary to develop 
the resources of our soil.’ It will be seen that the situation in France 
is not a little complicated, and that while protection is afforded by the 
existing tariff to the productions of cities, Free Trade is inflicted on 
agriculture. This was all very well before the late abundant crops in 
the United States enabled us to undersell the French agriculturist ; but 
now he is crying out as well as the British farmer. It will be not a 
little interesting to watch the result in both counties. 





THE French Republic seem to be very well satisfied with the 
work in Tunis. They boast that they have done it well and thoroughly, 
and that Tunis, in spite of her nominal independence, and of France’s 
freedom from responsibility for her public order, is now utterly depen- 
We must not forget that this is France’s first real 


territory, finds that her arms are not powerless. It may be an ignoble 
foe, but it is the first since Gravelotte that has yielded to French arms. 
It is the omen of victory, rather than the conquest, they value. But it has 
been a dear conquest. The diplomatic side of it has been aseries of 
shameful evasions and misrepresentations to England and Italy. The 


Mr. BLainE should see to it, therefore, before he leaves | Republic has been selling its shadow, and is rejoicing over the bargain. 
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She has sold away the right to be taken at her word. And she has, as 
Mr. CLEMENCEAU, the radical atheist, had the courage to tell the 
Senate, sold ancient and valuable friendships at the same time. 





THE condition of Ireland grows worse daily. Arrests continue under 
the Coercion Law at such arate that Mr. Forsrersoon will be asking for 
additional prisons to hold his victims ; but the effect has been to increase 
the violence and disorder throughout the island. It could not be other- 
wise. Mr. Forster has been sending to Kilmainham Jail, on pretences 
of all sorts, the very men whose good sense and moderation helped to 
keep the popular movement from running into excesses. Their removal 
has left its control to men less able and perhaps less anxious to moderate 
it. He has robbed Irish society, in many places, of its natural leaders, 
with no gain, of course, to the good order of the Kingdom. On the 
other hand, the proposed land law has supplied the motive to the land- 
owning class to expel their tenants by wholesale evictions, at whatever 
cost to the public peace. Only two persons have been found bold 
enough to declare that they know exactly what Mr. GLaDsTONE’s land 
law means; but enough is known or believed to be known, to satisfy 
the landlords that they will be better off to have notenants on their lands 
by the date of its passage. From their town houses in Dublin or Lon- 
don they are issuing orders to their local agents, which can only be 
enforced by the help of great bodies of soldiery and police, and which 
leave scores of Irish families houseless and homeless at a time when 
their last year’s crop is all but exhausted and the new is taken from them 
along with the soil. It is now that even the most reluctant are forced 
to confess that the English Ministry made amistake in refusing to bring 
in the Land Law, or at least suspend the power of eviction, before 
resorting to Coercion. Zhe Advertiser of Boston, and The Commercial 
of Cincinnati, although both enemies of the Irish people’s cause, admit 
that Mr. GLADSTONE has mismanaged the matter; and even Zhe Tribune 
finds it hard now to reécho in its editorial columns the gratuitous 
insolence of its London correspondent. But each of these three news- 
papers, while thus justifying the most extreme of his acts, redoubles its 
abuse of Mr. PARNELL and his Land League. 

The Times of London singles out Archbishop CRokE as the target 
of its abuse, and holds him responsible for all the violence which is 
going on in the island. It should make some allowance for the Arch- 
bishop. Placed as he is, it is but natural that he should think hardly 
of the acts of men engaged in desolating the domestic hearths of his 
flock, turning his people adrift from a land they have held from time 
immemorial, confiscating the produce of their labor, and sentencing 
them to starvation, which Mr. GLApsTONE has said to be the equivalent 
of eviction. A man in his position cannot be expected to see things in 
the ‘‘dry light ’’ which floods the office of a Londoneditor. Especially 
is he unlikely to do so, when he finds his words of sympathy touch Irish 
society to the very depths, and rally the people around his pastoral staff 
with a unanimity which shows that there is but one mind among them 
on this subject. To denounce Archbishop CROKE is to indict the whole 
nation; and BurKE once reminded his English friends that no one 
need try to indict a whole people,—nor, for that matter, tocoerce them. 


EvEN the mail advices from Europe do not enable us to comprehend 
the situation in Bulgaria ; and a letter from Mr. GLADSTONE confesses 
his inability to understand the trouble. It is clear only that Prince AL- 
EXANDER is riding a very high horse indeed, and that neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the settlement madeat Berlin authorizes him to set aside 
the constitution of the Principality, and to establish martial law in place 
of free government. It is not surprising that even the moderate party, 
while they deplore the blunders and excesses which have attended the 
opening years of Bulgarian independence, have broken with Prince 
ALEXANDER, and are looking around for his successor. What is most 
uncertain is the relation of these disturbances to the general scheme of 
European politics. It is insinuated that Russia has prompted the Prince 
to adopt the course he has been pursuing, on finding that the Bulgarians 
were not so grateful and subservient to their liberators as had been hoped 
in St. Petersburg. But this is quite uncertain as yet. 








ENGLAND'S RETURN TO PROTECTION. 


HERE are signs of the approach of the inevitable reaction against 
Free Trade policies and theories in England. The defeat of Mr. 
TuHompson, of the Pad/ Mall Gazette, by an artisan constituency in the 
north of England, because the spinners and weavers of PRESTON pre- 
ferred his Tory rival as a Protectionist, may not seem to be much of an 
indication. It increases the number of the avowedly and simply Pro- 
tectionist members from one to two; and even two swallows do not 
make much of a summer. It has been noticeable, however, that in 
more than one instance the speakers who opposed the Irish Land Bill 
denounced the Free Trade policy as the root of both English and Irish 





distress. Among the Tories there is a genuine, but not obtrusive, Pro- 
tectionist revival. English society has long assumed that. Free Trade is 
axiomatic, and that—as Mr. Bricut politely puts the case—any one 
who holds contrary opinions is ready for the insane asylum. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that there will be a secret growth of Protec- 
tionist feeling long before there is an open avowal of it. The few who 
have spoken out represent a much larger number, who are waiting for 
the chance to shout with a crowd. 


Had Lord BEaconsFIELD lived, the new tendency would not have 
had to wait for a leader. The last of the Protectionist statesmen never 
accepted sincerely the Free Trade doctrines of his Whig antagonists. 
They had no hold upon his mind, although he gave them a sort of 
politic assent in that golden age of Free Trade sentiment, which fol- 
lowed the first International Exhibition and culminated in the com- 
mercial treaty with NAPOLEON III. There were signs that in his later 
years he was contemplating a relapse from his supposed conversion of 
1852. He had a plan for the establishment of Free Trade within the 
British Empire, combined with Protection against all the rest of the 
world ; and had the elections of last summer been favorable to the 
Tories, he would have been engaged soon in the task of ‘‘educating his 
party’’ in a direction more congenial to its character than was man- 
hood suffrage. His defeat and death put a stop to all that, and to much 
besides. 

That Protection is favored by any considerable body of the ruling 
and ‘‘leisured classes’’ of England, would not be admitted. But it is 
conceded that there is considerable danger of a reaction towards Pro- 
tection among the lower classes of voters, such as will leave the political 
leaders no choice but to acquiesce in it, however reluctantly. Such a 
reaction was held up to France by leading newspapers of both parties, 
as one of the possible results of her new Tariff. She was told that her 
heavy duties on English textile goods might awaken such a national an- 
tipathy as would lead to the restoration of protective duties upon her 
wines, silks, and the like. We believe that the authors of these warn- 
ings were quite sincere. ‘They see a new set of opinions, especially in 
the northern constituencies and around that Manchester which was and 
still is the stronghold of Mr. CoxbpEn’s doctrines. It is true that it 
was very convenient to be able to warn France of this rod in the pickle. 
But we do not think them capable of inventing the rod when there 
was none. 

Whether France will reduce the heavy duties on textiles, which her 
Ministry have pledged themselves to maintain, will be seen by the result 
of the pending negotiations for a new Commercial Treaty. But what- 
ever her decision may be, we believe the English reaction to Protection 
will not long be put off. England is in the hands of a different set of 
voters from those who sanctioned the policy of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. That great change was effected after the first Reform bill had 
shifted the power from the upper to the middle classes, and before the 
second had transferred it from the latter to the common people, on the 
basis of household suffrage. As was admitted at the time, the artisan 
class were rather hostile than otherwise to Mr. CosBpEN and his friends. 
They heard the repeal of the duties on corn urged on the ground that 
cheap food was needed to enable the British manufacturer to compete 
with his foreign rivals. They knew that the change was not sought with 
any especial view to the benefit of the working man. ‘‘ Cheap bread! 
He means cheap wages, curse him !’’ was a Lancashire weaver’s com- 
ment on one of CoBDEN’s speeches. In the more than twenty years 
which elapsed between the adoption of Free Trade and the admission 
of the working classes to the suffrage, there was ample time to convert 
them to the new doctrine. Aftera superficial fashion, it was done. 
They were told to observe the great strides made by English commerce, 
the increase in the value of every kind of property, the growth in the 
demand for labor, and to set these down to Free Trade. The benefits 
which resulted from any and every cause—from the gold discoveries, 
from the American war—were all credited to the one British nostrum. 


The workingman was told to test the theory by its results. That is just 
what he is doing now. He sees English commerce crippled, English 
land lying idle or farmed at nominal rents, English manufactures met 
by foreign competition in every quarter of the globe, and Eng- 
land unable to meet the terrible competition of the Ameri- 
can food-producer at home. At the same time he learns of the 
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prosperity of the nations which have refused to be mere sources 
for the supply of the raw materials of English manufacture, and have 
begun to develop their own manufactures. ‘It is small wonder,’’ says 
The Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘if the prosperity of the United States excites 
envy in this country, and leads unthinking persons to suppose that to 
secure wealth no agency is so infallible as a ruthless Customs Tariff.’’ 
So the workman reasons, not because he is ‘‘unthinking,’’ but just in 
so far as he is observant and thoughtful. And he is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Free Traders of a generation back were in too great 
a hurry, if they were not altogether mistaken. Free Trade may 
be right in theory, he thinks; but to be practical it must be based on 
mutual concessions. And if France and other countries will put heavy 
duties on the work of his hands, he does not see why French and other 
goods should come free into England. 

For England, as for every country, American protectionists desire 
that balance of the industries which will make that nation independent 
of all the world as regards the great staples of consumption. They 


_ desire to see English agriculture revive, and the English people 


restored to the land from which they have been rent away to fill towns 
and factories. They want England to be a country which will feed her 
own people, and not depend on any land beyond the sea for her daily 
bread. They are ‘‘seifish’’ enough to wish for England exactly what 
they want for themselves,—the right relations of her manufactures to her 
agriculture, which will accomplish this. | And therefore they welcome 
the signs of the decay of doctrines which have brought the three King- 
doms into their present unenviable position as regards their labor 
market and their food supply. 








PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURES. 


O small part of the testimony presented by the American people as 
to their respect for duly enacted law, is contained in the simple 
fact that this respect survives, notwithstanding all the faults that really 
belong, or are wrongfully imputed, to the State Legislatures. The 
functions of these bodies affect so intimately the private and personal 
rights of every one, that it is a remarkable evidence of popular self-con- 
trol to find their enactments commanding always an unquestioned 
obedience, in spite of their own bad reputations. Other States than 
Pennsylvania may illustrate this as well, or possibly better; but in its 
case the demonstration is ample. The present generation, at least, 
does not recall the time when the Legislature of Pennsylvania has not 
been habitually spoken of with a measure of disrespect. ‘To be a mem- 
ber of it at all, has sometimes been regarded asa reproach, prima facie ; 
and never, on the other hand, has service in either branch of the body 
been esteemed as a reason for public honor, except upon special proof 
of an honorable and honest record. But yet, when have the laws which 
the Legislature has made been defied by the people? When have they 
not accepted at its hands the statutes which it has seen fit to enact? 
And where, in all the history of our essay at a government by free suf- 
frage, is there a more striking example of the fidelity of the people to 
the system of social order, than is found in this state of facts? 

If we had but the use of some moral measure or test by which we 
might make just comparison of the actual impurities that taint the Cap- 
itols of the different States, we should find, beyond question, that they 
all had evil odors. The difference might be something in degree, but 
not much in kind. The Legislature that sits at Harrisburg is not likely 
to be composed of very different materials from that which assembles at 
Albany, or Springfield, or Lansing, though it may suit the convenience 
of the paragraph ‘“‘slinger’’ in New York, or Chicago, or Kalamazoo, 
to describe, ‘‘ red hot,’’? the wickedness of Pennsylvania, while he re 
mains blind or indifferent to that of his own State. There is not a 
little of this in journalism—the slashing of corruption in other com- 
munities ! 

Time was when, judging from any elevated stand-point, the weak- 
ness and dishonesty of the Legislature of Pennsylvania were discouraging 
and dismal. Those were the days when special legislation abounded ; 
when ‘‘charters’’? were in demand as a commodity that would sell 
readily after the session was over; when the great corporations, fight- 
ing to preserve the franchises and advantages already granted them, 
needed more legislation in order to pursue new schemes of extension 





and aggrandizement. In that time, it was seldom that a majority of 
both Houses did not deserve the shame which must always rest upon him 
who sells, directly or indirectly, for great price or small, the suffrage 
that he possesses. If it were not true that at the close of the session 
‘*honorable’’ Senators and Representatives openly wended their way 
to the office of the railroad lobbyist, to receive from him, in cash, the 
amounts for which they had systematically sold their votes upon legis- 
lation in which he was interested, this statement of the case varied so 
little from the truth as to be practically exact. Those were the days 
when Corruption approached the Capitol boldly, and Honesty, dis- 
couraged and overborne, maintained an unequal contest. 


But we are no less bound to look at facts that are encouraging than 
to marshal those which show our follies and ourmisdoings. The Penn- 
sylvania Legislature has gained greatly in integrity, in independence, 
and in the capacity to act for the public welfare, within the last decade. 
The change is largely due to the great influence of the new Constitution 
of 1873. That substantially wiped out the old system and erected a 
new one. The Legislature now acts under conditions so entirely changed, 
that it could not, if it would, descend to the plane upon which its pre- 
decessors prostrated themselves fifteen or twenty years ago. Special 
legislation, forbidden by the Constitution entirely, can now be enacted 
only with difficulty, under the guise of general law ; and the repugnance 
of the State at large to putting on garments that are meant only for 
local wear, practically insures against any legislation of this sort not 
reasonably acceptable toall. Charter-granting has gone to the courts,— 
whether to demoralize them in the long run, we shall see in time; and 
the strict and deliberate order of procedure which the new Constitution 
enjoins, has put an end to the old methods by which scores of bills be- 
came laws, under ‘‘ suspension of the rules,’’ in the midst of confusion 
and clamor. In these three particulars,—the practical abolition of 
special legislation, the transfer of charter-granting to the courts, and 
requirement of orderly and deliberate procedure, with the extremest 
degree of publicity, in the passage of bills,—the Legislature has gained 
so much that it stands on new ground, and its honest members may 
now contend with corrupting influences under circumstances that make 
the defeat of the latter possible, if not easy. Recent history has proven 
this. ‘The session of 1879, when WoLrE of Union drove the purchas- 
ing agents out of the field, overwhelming the measure in whose behalf 
they had, unfortunately forsuch merits as it possessed, been employed, 
and fastening them at last in the criminal dock of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, demonstrated this beyond question. Since then, lobbyists 
have been shy of the Harrisburg Capitol. The purchase of votes, if it 
has gone on at all, has been in distant and private places. The chink 
of the corruptionist’s money has not been heard under the shadow of 
the legislative halls. In the recent prolonged and bitter Senatorial 
contest, the one thing most conspicuous and remarkable was the absence 
of any charge, on either side, that the other was offering money for 
votes. Mr. OLiver announced—to his credit,—early in the struggle, 
that no purchasable members need look to him as a buyer, for he should 
decline utterly to enter the market ; and it hardly needs to be said that 
there was equally as clear a record made throughout the stubborn con- 
test by his active and energetic opponents. 

As there has been this change for the better in regard to honesty, 
so the increase of independence in the Harrisburg Assembly is equally 
noticeable and gratifying. The Senatorial struggle alone was sufficient 
evidence of this; but other action by the House, if not by the Senate, 
sustains and corroborates that. We do not underrate what deficien- 
cies the Legislature still presents. We do not at all propose to give it 
unqualified praise. The reluctance of some members to leave the flesh- 
pots of the corporations, the subserviency of others to ‘‘ boss’’ and 
‘‘ ring ’’ control, and the ignorance and weakness of still others,—the 
aggregate of these make up an ugly and saddening exhibit yet, and 
show how much of true reform is demanded by every consideration of 
honest government, and how much of cleansing is needed in order to 
bring the body up to the condition that it ought to possess. But still 
we are bound toremark that we dogo forward ; that much good has been 
gained ; that the lobby is compelled to sneak where once it walked 
openly, and that honesty and independence have front seats instead of 
being driven into distant corners. The progress made encourages the 
effort to accomplish a still greater journey in the right direction. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE POLITICAL ISSUES IN VIRGINIA. 


HE leading fopic of press discussion lately has been concerning the 
condition of political affairs in Virginia. The newspapers say that 
the acts of the Readjuster State Convention will have an important bear- 
ing upon the politics of the South and of the Nation, throughout the 
year. ‘‘Something more than the fate of Mahone and his ‘ lieutenants’ 
is involved in the contest, which is fairly inaugurated,’’ says the Boston 
Herald ; ‘* it will test, as no other movement has done, the power of 
the old parties in that section longer to resist the disintegrating influ- 
ences which are manifestly at work in both their organizations. It will 
prove whether live issues can crowd dead issues into the grave,—whether 
the Bourbons or the ‘come-outers’ are to rule. The debt question, 
which gave to the new party its name, is declared by its leader to be no 
longer primary. The party which sprang up to readjust the debt of 
Virginia, is now seeking to readjust her politics and her Government.”’ 
Like the Hera/d, many other journals allude to what is mentioned 
as the ‘‘ new departure’’ of the Readjusters. The Providence, (R. I.,) 
Press says: ‘‘ The indirect results which flow from political movements 
are often very different from those which are expected by the men who 
manage them, and, in Virginia, the issues which divided the Bourbons 
and the Readjusters a year ago seem to have disappeared and new ones 
have arisen.’’ The New York Zimes thinks that ‘‘ the debt question 
has dwindled into insignificance, and the Readjuster party appears as 
the antagonist of Bourbonism, and the champion of equal rights and a 
protected ballot box.’’ The Zimes continues: ‘‘ That party represents 
the liberal and progressive sentiment of the South, which is to work 
its regeneration, and restore it to fullness of harmony with the spirit of 
American nationality. It has long been evident that this sentiment 
existed, and was destined to grow in strength and influence with 
increasing rapidity. It has also been evident that this sentiment must 
express itself through a new division of the native whites into two political 
parties, and that the liberal faction would not ally itself with the Repub- 
lican organization. Thecontest is one in which the Liberal side should 
prevail, in order that it may be carried more hopefully into other 
States.’ ‘‘ The Mahone Convention,’’ says the Boston TZvranscrift, 
‘* has inaugurated a new era in Southern politics by dividing the domi- 
nant organization at the South. Almost everything that concerns the 
improvement of Virginia and her position among the States of the 
Union, depends upon the votes of her citizens at the next autumn 
election.’ 

It is charged by some newspapers, notably Democratic journals, 
that the Readjusters are trying to obscure the debt issue by the Anti- 
Bourbon cry. Upon this point the,Washington Svar speaks as follows : 
‘« The Readjusters begin the fight in good shape. ‘They are evidently 
hopeful, but the party is fearfully handicapped by the Riddleberger 
bill. That measure, plainly defined, means forcible adjustment of 
the State debt ; it compels the public creditor to accept less than he 
believes to be due him, under the threat that he must take what is 
offered him or get nothing. In spite of the other issues raised to over- 
top this, Readjusters have too much of the repudiation weight about 
them to receive the endorsement of any large proportion of the people 
of this country,’’ ‘The New York Zxpress charges that the Readjuster 
party ‘‘does not dare to go before the people in its true character, and 
it made a cunning bid for Northern sympathy by wearing the ‘ Anti- 
Bourbon’ mask. But the real spirit and purpose of the conglomerate 
body are known of all men, and it is to be hoped that there is honesty 
and honor enough in Virginia to give it defeat.’” The Richmond 
Dispatch and other Democratic papers in Virginia, make reference 
frequently to the ‘‘ apparent subordination of the debt issue.’’ 

Many Republican journals seek to encourage the Readjusters, and 
openly advocate a coalition between them and the Republicans of the 
State. ‘‘ The only hope of the Republican party in the South,’’ says 
the Leavenworth (Kan.) Zimes, ‘‘ is through liberal Democracy, and 
this liberalism the Readjusters represent ;’’ and the Syracuse (N. Y.) 

Standard thinks that ‘‘ while a union on state issues may be impractic- 
able, the Liberal Democracy uprising should be encouraged by Re- 
publicanism everywhere, and by the Executive.’’ In like manner, the 
Readjusters are encouraged by the Providence (R. I.) Journa/, the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Herald, the St. Louis Globe Democrat, and the Boston 
Advertiser. This last says :—‘‘ We are disposed to look for and to 
desire such co-operation of effort between the Independents and thz 
Republicans of Virginia as will accomplish the purposes common to 
them, which the Bourbon Democracy desire to prevent. This will not 
necessitate an abandonment of the Republican organization ; but it 
may make necessary a subordination of the ambitions of some of the 
Republican leaders. It becomes with them a question whether they 
are most anxious for personal honors or for the triumph of their cause 
We would like to see such a condition of things that Northern Republi- 
cans would be glad to go into Virginia to discuss there, before her peo- 


ple, the great subjects of local and national concern, and to appeal to. 


them to range themselves with the States which freedom and educa- 
tion, unfettered by old prejudices, have made rich, populous and 
nfluential.”’ 








But many other Republican critics are strongly against Republican 
recognition of the Readjusters as allies. ‘The New York Evening Post 
says :—‘‘ The followers of Mahone and Riddleberger in Virginia are 
repudiators at heart and by intention. ‘They are so understood by the 
country. They have no National connection or standing except with 
those who wish to cheat their creditors. These, it must be admitted, 
are to be found everywhere, but they are not an obtrusive class. They 
do not organize political parties, except in Virginia and Tennessee. 
They are not in a condition elsewhere to offer political alliance to Dem- 
crats or Republicans. There is nothing to be gained by associating 
with them, even if they could be collected together in each State and 
branded as National Readjusters.’’ In the opinion of the Milwaukee 
(Wis. ) Sentinel, ‘‘ the true policy of the Republicans in Virginia is un- 
doubtedly to make a straight fight for an honest payment of the State 
debt. They cannot expect to carry the election on that issue, but there 
are more important things than carrying elections. The Republican 
party has always prided itself upon maintaining the public faith, and it 
cannot afford to go back upon the record for the sake of helpinga clever 
demagogue beat his old opponents.’’ The Baltimore American thinks 
that ‘‘the Virginia Republicans can do much more to obliterate race 
distinctions, keep the ballot free and pure, and obliterate the capitation 
tax restrictions by preserving their own organization intact than by 
forming the alliance which the Readjusters invite. That solid organi- 
zation it was which broke up the Bourbon Democracy into two parties ; 
that immovable front it is which compels the Mahone people to tempt 
them with a platform liberal in many things but fatally illiberal in the 
matter of public faith and State obligations. By still keeping up the 
party line the Republicans of Virginia may yet hope to overcome this 
last and most indelible reproach upon the fame of the Old 
Dominion.”’ 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN THE WEST. 


The Western newspapers and a number of journals in the East and South, 
recognizing that ‘‘the construction of railroads in the United States,”’ 
as the New Orleans Picayune, expresses it, ‘‘ is on a larger scale now than 
it has ever been in the history of the country,’’ are discussing the various 
questions connected with the transportation problem. The New York 
Times raises a note of warning when it says: ‘‘ There can be little ques- 
tion that the speculation in railroads is approaching a dangerous limit, 
both in the West and elsewhere.’’ ‘‘ We believe that the turn in the 
tide of business prosperity,’’ continues the Zimes, ‘‘will begin in our 
railroad system, especially in the Southwestern roads. ‘The peculiarity 
of railroad speculation is that it generally precedes the real demand, 
and, to an extent, creates its own business. For a while all goes swim- 
mingly, the securities rise rapidly, the current of business appears to pay 
the interest on the loans which have built the road, and by sale of lands 
and skilful borrowing, the real settlement of accounts is postponed until 
the originators get out of the association supporting the project. At 
length some disaster interrupts the process, and discloses to the public 
what the true resources of the company are, a panic follows, and we 
have the familiar results. But, unlike many other speculations, this 
makes the country richer, and, though the stockholders are ruined, the 
districts through which the roads pass are prospered. When again a re- 
turning wave of prosperity comes, it is found that these bankrupt roads 
are again excellent property.’’ 

But the Galveston (‘Texas,) ews, the Dallas, (Texas,) Herald, the 
Salt Lake (Utah,) Z7idbune, and other papers, think that the coun- 
try through which the roads pass, will support the roads when their con- 
struction shall have been completed. The Salt Lake Z7zbune argues as 
follows :—‘‘ The great activity in railroad building is one of the 
phenomena of the time. The activity is due to the immense prosperity 
of the country. Even if over-speculation and too great expansion of 
business should cause a crisis, it isa comfort to know that there is 
sound money enough in the country to prevent a panic. We think, 
however, considering the great actual development of the resources of 
the country, and its favorable balances in trade with other nations that 
no crash need be expected. The development is actual and not specu- 
lative. ‘That this development will yield rich returns, we have no 
doubt, and that there will be a continuation of it, and a rapid settling 
of the mountain region seems certain.”’ 

The New Orleans Zimes discusses the railroad development from 
another standpoint, holding that law-making for railroads should keep 
pace with the growth of railroad power. ‘‘The trunk lines are eating up 
the branches at a frightful rate,’’ says that journal, ‘‘ and, similarly, the 
solvent lines eat up the bankrupt lines. The newconcerns are pulverized 
in the mill of the capitalist, and used to fertilize the older ones, and all 
the time the process of assimilation, absorption, consolidation goes on. 
Many of the great lines can, any day, command more ready cash than any 
State Treasury in the Union. The employés and dependants of some 
lines vastly exceed the army of the United States. In short, a new 
power, unsuspected, and unprovided against, has grown up in the 
Union. This power does not absolutely threaten the peace and welfare 
of the country ; but it would be rash to assume that it may not in time, 
and it should be looked to by the people.’’ 
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NIOBE IN THE CLOUDS. 
[Suggested by a spell of rainy weather at the South, unparalleled in severity and duration, } 


A voice of anguish in the courts of air! 
Some cloud-born Niobe, by night and day, 

Strives the drear burden of her long despair 
To weepand weep, but vainly weep away! 


Hast thou, ethereal Mourner! lost thine All, 
(Whate’er that All of life or love may be ;) 

That thus from yonder mist, unwoven pall, 
Thou rainest down thy woe on earth and sea? 


Ah! Earth replies . . her sympathetic breast 
Touched to sad murmuring through her woodlands lone, 
While to the mystery of the Heaven’s unrest, 
Wild wave and wandering wind responsive, moan! 


Yet, shall thy tears be measureless? . . Beware !— 
Lest nature, worn by iterance thus forlorn, 

Rouse the red Lightning from its lurid lair, 
To blast thee with the fervors of her scorn!— 


PauL HAMILICN Hayne, 








MODERN FICTION: IV. 
AMERICAN FICTION. 


T has been said, and said very often and em phatically, not only that 
the American novel did not exist, but that it was an impossibility. 

There were, so said these desponding critics, certain impracticable 
qualities of soil and climate that must be fatal to its legitimate develop- 
ment, and it must remain always an exotic requiring to be artificially 
stimulated and forced into any bloom, however meagre. A partial ex- 
planation and apology for this deficiency is to be found in the youth of 
literature itself in America, for under no circumstances has Fiction, as 
we now understand the word, been a child of a young litera- 
ture, but rather the offspring of its maturity. A community 
must have struck its roots deep into the soil, society must have 
acquired a certain stability and individuality, and some uniformity 
of life, before fiction can give adequate expression to natural or social 
characteristics. America is yet a child in years among nations, and 
circumstances have conspired to bring about a premature maturity with- 
out the solidity and equilibrium that come of slower growth. 

While we were still a colony, we had our story-tellers, and there 
were plenty of variety of adventure and picturesqueness of situation in 
the unadjusted conditions of life in a new country, where civilization 
showed like a little spot of cultivated ground in the midst of a wilder- 
ness. The borderland was constantly shifting, and the mere details of 
living became poetic from the irregularity. and primitiveness of the 
surroundings. But as a superficial civilization rapidly spread over 
large areas as rapidly as a swollen river floods a prairie, the borderland 
quickly receded and the picturesque elements were speedily effaced. 
The primeval forest, the red man, and the hunter’s adventurous life, 
have long ceased to be realities, at least to the native American, 
however difficult it may be to dislodge the former ideal from the minds 
of some foreign contemporaries. The Fenimore Cooper novels were 
not a genuine characteristic production of American literature ; they 
were mere survivals, transplanting into virgin soil the ideals, prejudices 
and traditions of other civilizations, and setting an old picture in a new 
frame. 

Wealth has become great, and prosperity general, but material well- 
being, a wide-spread distribution of competence, and a raising of the 
common level of education and intelligence, do not tend to develop 
the picturesque side of humanity, nor do they form an effective back- 
ground for the dramasof life. It is not a question of lack of drama, 
for wherever human hearts are beating there must be more or less 
drama, even if very fragmentary, imperfect, unrecognized and without 
adequate expression. ‘The interests and affections, the ambitions and 
passions, of men are still throbbing and clashing, even in the most pro- 
saic community, though overlaid with a dull, thick layer of common- 
place and stolidity. ‘The common-places of life have their capabil- 
ities, blank and bare as they seem, but they must be frankly grasped 
and honestly handled without any efforts at compromise. 

An English novelist can weave innumerable smoothly running 
stories out of the well-defined routine of ordinary English life, with its 
opportunities for contrast of situation ; its possibilities of gentle romance 
in a subdued minor key ; its infinite horizon of curates and squires and 
deans and M. P.’s, with here and there a duke or an earl towering in 
magnificent supremacy above the untitled portion of the community ; 
its pleasant details of the hunting field and the parish school, feasts and 
Parliamentary contests, with a plentiful impression of thorough- -bred 
horses and high-bred women, and behind it all a charming background 
of cathedral spires and university towers, ancestral halls and shady 








| parks, or the stir of Hyde Park and Piccadilly ; the whole colored by 


the very prejudices and traditions of the nation and its strong indi- 
viduality. With all such aids to novel-writing made easy, the American 
author must dispense. His path to success does not lie along the 
broad, well-beaten road over which his English contemporary travels so 
smoothly and pleasantly. We need only compare ‘‘ Democracy,’’ a 
moderately clever little novel, with ‘‘ Phineas Finn’’ or the ‘‘ Prime 
Minister,’’ while making all due allowance for the great intellectual 
distance which separates the author of ‘‘ Barchester Towers’’ from the 
(presumably, ) authoress of ‘‘ Democracy,’’ to perceive at what a disad- 
vantage the American novelist is placed by the meagreness of material 
when an attempt is made to cover the same ground. For, with all its 
monotony, its levelness and want of relief, its general average of pros- 
perity and industry, American society is not yet homogeneous enough to 
give it a very distinct individuality, and this makes it difficult to char- 
acterize effectively. ‘The American lady and gentleman are bred to be 
as much as possible like the English lady and gentleman, and shrink 
from accepting or representing the national characteristic traits. 

When an artist paints a picture of a plain, he must paint it with the 
sentiment of a plain in his mind, accepting its levelness and monotony 
as characteristic facts, without trying to make hills of its slight undula- 
tions. He must put out of sight the tempting contrast and variety of 
effect that mountain scenery offers, and get from his subject only what 
it legitimately possesses of color, distance and suggestion. Unless he 
does this, his work will be characterless and unmeaning. And this is 
what, within the last few years, some American authors have been try- 
ing to do; and the honesty of their method has had its reward. They 
have accepted the levelness of the plain,—the facts of American life 
as it is,— and have endeavored to strike its key-note, to get its relative 
value, as it were, to find in what its individuality consists, and with 
that to be content. To the French or English contemporary, the 
American is a distinct species, easily identified and easily sketched in 
a few broad lines. The typical American is a man with a doubtful 
military title, with a middle initial to his name, who chews tobacco in 
and out of season, ‘‘ guesses’’ at regular intervals, with a tendency to 
swagger, to be familiar and obtrusive, and to spend money with vulgar 
profusion. The orthodox American girl is monstrously pretty and 
well dressed, innocent of conventionalities and social restraints, with a 
shrill voice and an inevitable, vulgar mother. Doubtless, only too 
many originals have sat for this picture; but to the European mind it 
is a complete, exhaustive portrait of the male and female American, 
and they are quite satisfied to investigate no further. 

Mr. Henry James and Mr. Howells have applied themselves to the 
same task with more sympathy, more intelligence and more knowledge. 
They have studied the psychological as well as the superficial eccen- 
tricities of their countrymen, and especially of their countrywomen ; 
their mental habits as well as their social peculiarities. Mr. James has 
lived long enough in Europe to bring to his subject a perfectly fresh 
eye, and is possessed of a sense sufficiently refined and discriminating 
to catch the characteristic tones. He has struck note after note, and 
marked type after type. Indeed, to appreciate justly any national 
characteristics, and to render them with a full sense of their individu- 
ality, it is necessary to be familiar with other nationalities, and to give 
the true value by comparison ; and this is what Mr. James has done. 
He is particularly successful in his slighter sketches, which contain only 
two or three figures ; these are almost always life-like and spirited. But 
in his longer stories he betrays a deficiency in constructive power ; the 
characters are sometimes ill sustained and the plot often hangs loosely 
together, as if fitted in bit by bit. In ‘‘ Washington Square,’’ he has 
pushed his acceptance of the common-place almost to the length of 
audacity, and the story is painfully devoid of life, or color, or move- 
ment, or any salient points whatever. ‘The heroine is the embodiment 
of all that is common-place and phlegmatic, and pages of exhaustive 
analysis are expended in defining and explaining this perfectly uninter- 
esting and ordinary young woman, who is laboriously shown to be not 
wholly without the feelings common to humanity. The substance of 
the matter seems to be that no girl is too stupid or inert to fall in love 
if any man should undertake to make love to her, even from interested 
motives. In the character of Dr. Penniman a good deal of clever in- 
sight is shown, and there are plenty of well-turned, slightly cynical re- 
marks on the general order of things; but the story drags sensibly 
from a lack of the dramatic sense which enables an author to show, not 
that the common-place is common-place, which is a fact sufficiently 
patent to all, but that beneath the common-place often lie the elements 
of drama which are unperceived by the ordinary observer. Indeed, 
Mr. James’s longer stories frequently leave one with the impression 
that this clever author is sometimes slightly embarrassed to know how 
to dispose of his characters, admirably conceived as they often are. 

Mr. Howells’ synthetical powers are greater ; his work is as careful 
and more sympathetic and better sustained. His discrimination is 
delicate and his perceptions refined. Both he and Mr. James have 
chosen their characters chiefly from among the classes which have felt 
with peculiar force the influence of American institutions, and may be 
considered as representative of their effects upon the race. As civiliza- 
tion advances from the ‘‘ homogeneous to the heterogeneous,”’ types are 
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modified and become less pronounced ; they are less easily seized and 
require closer observation and finer strokes to accentuate and present 
them. Types are produced, in the first instance, by a nation or class 
being submitted for some time to constant surroundings and influences, 
and this becomes less possible with increased facilities of communica- 
tion and the rapid spread of ideas. Mr. Howells has studied his types 
thoroughly and worked patiently and carefully, and within the last few 
years his work has shown a marked advance in seriousness and finish. 
Both he and Mr. James have what Zola calls ‘‘ Ze sens du réel;’’ and 
they point out with sufficient distinctness the line along which lies suc- 
cess for the American fiction of the immediate future. 

It is this same “‘ sens du réel,’’ an appreciation of realities, an im- 
personal objective attitude, a practical power of distinguishing essentials 
from accidentals, that separates so widely the new school of ‘‘ natural- 
ists,’’ as Zola calls them, from the brighest name in earlier American 
fiction. Hawthorne’s genius was eminently of a subjective cast. His 
spirit was a sensitive instrument that thrilled in response to the lightest 
impressions, and would vibrate for hours if a breath of poetry passed 
over it, or if Passion did but touch it with one of her fingers. He 
could not maintain the scientific, critical attitude that notes, compares 
and classifies, but he felt with every fibre of his organization the power 
of beauty and the imperious charm of the past. His delicate sense of 
humor preserved him from the excesses of the romantic school, into 
which he might have been led by his powers of imagination and a love 
of the mysterious and fantastic, and the spell with which the past took 
hold of his nature was constantly broken by a strange, New World 
way of looking at Old World things, and a cheapening of common-place 
sentiment. In those of his novels in which the scene is laid in Amer- 
ica, he has instinctively turned back to the old Puritan times, which 
seemed to exercise a mingled fascination and repulsion over his mind. 
But the outlines of the characters are all drawn from his own powerful, 
melancholy fancy, and are but faintly colored by a sense of the period 
and locality. His over-wrought poetic nature found expression in 
those over-wrought intensified creations in which the tragic and fantas- 
tic are so close mingled. | We have only to compare Hester or Hilda 
with Lydia Blood or Miranda Hope, to get a full sense of the differen 
aim and method that distinguish the modern school. 

No notice of American fiction should be concluded without men- 
tion of Mr. Cable’s recent work, ‘‘’The Grandissimes,’’ in which he 
has most gracefully and vividly reproduced an episode in American 
history that we had almost lost sight of,—an_ episode so full of pictur- 
esqueness and color, and so unmodern, that it hardly seems by right to 
belong to us. ‘The author has bestowed extreme care, not merely in 
catching tone and accent, and accurately depicting the local surround- 
ings, but in striking the psychological key-note of the characters, and 
making us feel the legitimate effect of ancestry and mzdieu in tempera- 
ment and mental constitution. 

From the educational side, the field of American fiction is almost 
boundless. A flood of printed paper every year overflows the country, 
and there is now no community in the nation that is book-proof. It is 
a salutary thing to show the untravelled American, and the traveled 


American who does not inwadly digest his experience, what his civili- | 


zation is worth among other civilizations. It is very necessary to hold 
the mirror up to nature when it is a nature that frequently knows and 
cares very little what manner ofman it may be, and an appeal to van- 
ity or egotism seldom fails when words of wisdom would fall unheeded. 








TYPES OF WASHINGTON CHARACTER: I. 
THE SUCCESSFUL POLITICIAN. 


LMOST, if not quite, every large city has its distinctive type of 
character. We do not mean by that the obvious differences 
between the men and women of the various parts of the country. One 
can always tell a Bostonian or a Philadelphian by his speech, some New 
Yorkers by their manners, most Chicagoans by their ideas; but that is 
not what we mean. There isa real difference in character developed 
by the different environments in which men live. The Bostonian of 
leisure is most apt to be engaged honestly, if not laboriously, in the 
pursuit of culture; the Bostonian of commerce is solid, slow and 
English. The-rich New Yorker loves to be cosmopolitan, a man of the 
world, an American-Parisian ; the business man of Manhattan is quick, 
vivacious, anxious to get money as soon as possible, that he may be- 
come a rich New Yorker, and yet calculating, careful, and only a little 
less safe than his brother merchant of Boston or the Quaker City. In 
this latter city, there is a heavy air of conscious respectability about the 
rich, and those who are getting rich. In Chicago, men never get as 
rich as they want tobe. They are always after money, always thinking 
of it. All these things—and they will be recognized as but examples of 
leading types of these different cities,—go to the development of char- 
acter. 
average men, who do nothing remarkable, and never become individual- 
ized or marked out in any way from the surrounding mass of humanity,— 
are very much alike, the leading types of different parts of the country 
are men of different characters. It is possibly a fresh illustration of the 


Therefore, while the great mass of people everywhere—the | 

















law of natural selection. Men like to live among those who are like 
them, who do as they do, who have the same standards of morality in 
business and in private life, who worship the same deities, and have the 
same end in life. It is moved by this desire for segregation with their 
kind,—only half recognized, perhaps,—that men who havea fondness for 
intellectual elegance turn to Boston, while men bent on physical beauty, 
who love a sunshiny life, naturally seek New York; and those who like 
quiet, solid elegance, not involving the quickening of either the mental 
or physical pulse, make their homes in Philadelphia, while the nervous, 
excitable people, whose chiefest pleasure consists in playing for high 
stakes, gravitate to Chicago. 

It is in Washington, however, that the most distinctive character is 
found. Not that there are not the same kind of men to be found 
everywhere, but in Washington they are gathered together in such im- 
portant numbers that they become a prominent factor in the life of the 
city. They become characteristic of the city ; just as one meets Chicago 
men in New York who have never been in Chicago, or Boston men in 
Chicago who have never been in Boston, one can meet, in every city of 
the Union, some scattered representatives of the Washington type. But 
in Washington they dominate. One runs against them at every turning. 
They fill the lobbies of the hotels, and unite in giving the Federal 
city its atmosphere. Onecannot escape them. To astranger, they are 


unpleasantly obtrusive. The new arrival looks at them as children look | 


at the circus elephant or the trick mule. To the older residents and 
habitués of the city, they have become stale and uninteresting. It is 
somewhat difficult to understand the interest which strangers take in 
men who are, to those who have become familiar with them, the com- 
monest specimens of human clay. Yet strangers certainly do pick out 
the characteristic Washingtonians to ask questions about. They are in- 
finitely better entertained by the roving crowds in the lobbies of Wil- 
lard’s than they are by the stately proceedings in the Senate, or the 
boisterous noise of the House of Representatives. ‘The quick, sharp, 
eager politician, who may or may not be in employment just now,—the 
many different kinds of lobbyists,—the seedy Majors and Colonels and 
Judges waiting for something to turn up, largely indifferent whether it 
be a drink of whiskey or an office,—statesmen out of business,—men of 
leisure, who prefer laziness and unthrift to the bustling energy of the 
working world,—all these are among the people who strike strangers as 
something different from anything they have ever seen before. 

Washington is not a cosmopolitan city in any sense. . It is the most 
purely American city we have; for, when everything is said, all its at- 
mosphere is American. What makes its loungers and its busiest people 
distinctive, is that here are gathered great crowds of men of whom there 
are solitary and individual examples in the other cities of the Union. 
Here is a man, for example, of whose kind you will meet hundreds on 
any bright day on the avenue. You have seen him somewhere else, but 
you have never before seen him in his perfection, fully developed, and 
in such swarms as you find him here. You recollect, perhaps, that yon 
were once introduced to the alderman of your ward, or to a member of 
the councils ; and this man bears such a striking resemblance to the 
other, that you feel that you know him, and that you must speak with 
him. You had better not do it, however. The acquaintance might 
not prove a pleasant one, unless you are a curious student of human 
nature. 

This man is the successful professional politician. When men of 
this class thrive, they are even more disagreeable than when they are 
hanging on to the skirts of society, not knowing precisely where the 
next morning’s breakfast is to come from, nor caring much, so long 
as they can procure the morning’s cock-tail. Sometimes they are very 
successful and go up to very high places in the Government. They are 
the smart men of politics. There is nothing honest or substantial about 
them. Everything is false and glittering. ‘They are all spurious coin. 
Here is one who has even gone into the highest official circles. Men 
mention him for even the Presidency ; but-he issimply a larger edition 
of the man who stands in the lobby and plies his trade of illegitimate 
money-making. Study his face closely, and you can guess the charac- 
ter,—a character which has been developed by the life in which the 
man has always been engaged, and which, in its turn, has placed its 
indelible mark upon the features. ‘The face is, first of ail, a vulgar one, 
The nose is large and fat ; the eyes are hard and restless ; the fat cheeks 
betoken high living, and not over-refined pleasures. Look at his face 
and disregard his manner, and you know that he will take the last cent 
from his best friend in a bargain. Watch his eye, looking everywhere 
but at you while he talks to you; and you know that he is insincere and 
selfish,—that youare but some one who may some day be of use to him,— 
and that, all the while he flatters you, he is looking about for some one 
else into whose ear he can whisper a good word for himself. He feels 
no friendship ; but he has many sycophants about him who really feel 
some regard for him. He isthe creature of his own manners. He is 
the man whoslaps common people on the back,—who sends home, trem- 
bling with delight at the touching exhibition of personal regard, a poor 
Government clerk, out of whose paper of figs he has helped himself on 
the public streets. Look at him on the avenue some day at the begin- 
ning of asession. He walks down the street, arm in arm with an ac- 
quaintance. His face is wreathed with smiles, to which there is no re- 
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sponse in his eyes. Those sharp little members are glancing rapidly 
about to spy outsome one to whom it would be well tospeak. He sees a 
group of newspaper correspondents,—not the men who do the work, nor 
have the confidence of the best public men, but men who are shallow 
enough to be turned into flatterers, and to be captured by this smart 
politician, because he calls them by their Christian names,—and invites 
them to his house when he has all the rest of the world there. They, 
too, call him by his first name, but always behind his back. His manners 
seem to inspire that kind of familiarity ; but, when his ardent admirers 
approach him closely, they find something holding them at a distance. 
‘‘How are you, Tom?’’ ‘‘ I’m glad to see you, Billy.’’ Thus he goes 
down the avenue in his afternoon walk, shaking hands, advertising him- 
self to the crowd. Whenaman can no longer be of service to him, he 
forgets him, and, when a service has been rendered, he forgets the 
offered reward,—the same reward, undoubtedly, having been solemnly 
promised to a large number of befooled people. He is a great humbug, 
but a very successful one. They tell it as a fact of a man in Washington, 
that he has his offices arranged in small rooms, so that, when he has a 
crowd of visitors, he can flatter each in turn by taking them into quiet 
corners, where no onecansee them. In this way, the self-love of the 
confidant is flattered, and no other admirer of the great man is wounded. 

It is only once or twice in a generation, however, that a purely smart 
man rises into the highest official or social circles. He is always a man 
of acommon breed. ‘The average man of this class is generally to be found 
in the hotel lobbies, or at a great bar, where he rarely goes unless he can 
be followed by along trail of thirsty men, all of whom are selected with 
an eye to business. He is always “ treating’’ a throng, and he is never 
generous unostentatiously or without a sharp eye toa possible profit. 
He is a politician who goes into politics to make money. He is a specu- 
lator. When business with Congress is dull, you will find him at the tel- 
egraph instrument, consulting the prices of stocks. Speculating politi- 
cians have grown very numerous in Washington of late. It has been 
hard picking for lobbyists since the exposure of Pacific Mail, so the men 
who would be bought are speculating in stocks, and their way of ‘‘ bull- 
ing’’ and ‘‘ bearing’’ the market is through the introduction of bills 
and the manipulation of committees. Does the interested public recol- 
lect how many times, last winter, it was reported that the Northern and 
Texas Pacific Land Grants were to be extended, and how many times they 
were to be declared forfeited ? This is the work of the smart politician, 
both in and out of Congress. He has no shame about his discreditable 
trade,—the trade which has in a measure taken the place of open. cor- 
ruption and bribery. He rather courts the notoriety of being known. 
He likes to have it supposed that he knows a short cut to wealth ; it gives 
him a hold on the weak men who admire and follow him, and whom 
he uses. 

These successful fellows cannot be mistaken. They may not be pub- 
lic men, but they always thrive from their connection with public 
affairs. They are always parasites on the Government. They are pur- 
suers of wealth and office. From their ranks are taken the whiskey 
thieves and the Star Route swindlers ; they make secret combinations,— 
always dishonest. 

Go into Willard’s at any hour of the night, during the session, and you 
will find one. He is always dressed well; he is always the centre of 
his group; he always laughs loudest at a joke,—a hollow, reserved, dis- 
tressing, business laugh ; he knows everyone; greets his acquaintances 
loudly ; flies around the lobby briskly, having confidences with his dupes 
and patrons,—just enough confidence to accomplish his purpose, not tell- 
ing more than is necessary, but apparently unbosoming himself. He 
tells a good story, and is sought after by public men, some of whom are 
his accomplices and some his victims; for he sells out all who count 
themselves his friends. 

The life of these men makes an indelible mark on their features, so 
that, when one goes to Washington, one is struck with the number of 
sharp, prying faces one sees. ‘The successful man of this class is success- 
ful through secret plottings, and he has a furtive look. He is insincere 
and shallow, and his laugh is hollow and loud, and his eye cold and 
calculating. He plays on the passions of low men, and is obliged to in- 
dulge in their vices, so that his face is that of a vulgar man. Often, he 
looks like a well-dressed criminal, and the typical face of the class would 
be that of a very low order,—the face of a man one would shun as natu- 
rally as one would shun the typical criminal. The opportunities of the 
Federal Capital hold these men, and its vices and weaknesses give them 
their opportunities. They grow and flourish in a congenial atmosphere. 
They are the most prominent, the most striking, and the least pleasing 
type in Washington. 








LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND BOOKS. 


HERE are books and books just as there are libraries and libraries, The Franklin 
Square library, for instance, differs greatly from the Bloomsbury Square library— 
better known perhaps as the British Museum. The library of Mr. Lenox in New 
York, with all its hundreds of Bibles, old and new, in all tongues, differs greatly from 
the library of a certain gentleraan in Paris, who does not own a single book that Mr. 
Anthony Comstock would no! seize with avidity and destroy with pleasure. And these 








libraries again differ greatly from one whereof Mr. Thackeray made mention somewhere 
in one of his stirring romances—at least we think it was the author of that gay military 
novel, “Vanity Fair,” who refers to “a young gentleman whose library consisted princi- 
pally of old boots.” Of course this last is an extreme case of biblio-poverty. And 
yet it is not as extreme as it may seem at first glance, Anecdotes are not wanting to 
show that to many people boots are as fitting furniture for a library as books. A New 
York paper recently told a story of an enriched couple, who were about to decorate 
their new mansion in the highest style of the latest art,and who therefore went about seek- 
ing hints that they might devour and digest to their own profit. Among the houses 
which they got leave to examine was the home of a prominent publisher; and the sight 
of the library therein was suggestive to the lady, for she turned to her lord with the 
pertinent query,—‘Don’t you think we might have some books, too.” 

Right in the middle of one of the most bookish quarters in New York, right under 
the shadow of the Astor and the Mercantile libraries, close to the treasuries of old books 
guarded by Bouton and Scribner, in Broadway just by Astor Place, a store not long ago 
was occupied by a “book-butcher ;” it was some sort of a literary ‘“dollar-store.” Be- 
neath the flaming and incendiary placards which offered a million volumes within, for 
a mere song, and on an improvised stand in the street itself were a hundred or more 
copies of a bulky and gaudily bound book. Curiosity urged the writer to discover 
what book it was which was thus selling off regardless of cost. It proved to be a 
tawdry subscription book, a biography of General Grant,supplemented by an account of 
his travels, and lavishly illustrated in the usual style. It had originally been published 
at three or four dollars a copy. Now it was offered at ninety-five cents! What a fall 
was there, my countrymen. Nay, more; by way of adding insult to injury, the poor 
tomes were surmounted by a fiery placard, which besought the passer-by to purchase 
this great work for the small sum of ninety-five cents, adding—with all the dignity of 
small caps—that it was “WoRTH MoRE THAN THIS PRICE JUST TO FILL UP THE BooK- 
CASE,” 

Now, between the gentleman who buys a book just to fill up his book-case and the 
gentleman whose library consisted mainly of old boots, there is no great difference. 
That there is some small difference, however, it is but fair to admit. Perhaps the 
boot-librarian may be taken as the lowest form, and the buyer of books just to fill up as 
the next lowest. Immediately above this last, would come the person who likes to 
read—now and then—but who judges the book he is reading more by the outside than 
the inside. Just here we are minded of a story. Last summer, at a watering place 
not far from Philadelphia, a lady of literary taste, and indeed of a literary 
family, was besought by one of the tribe of summer-boarders to lend a book or two, 
The lady of literary taste had brought no books with her on her journey, but had from 
time to time bought odd numbers of one of the omnipresent pamphlet “libraries.” 
From these she selected novels by Scott, Thackeray, Miss Austin and George Eliot, 
and lent them to the summer-boarder. Time passed on and at last the summer-boarder 
brought the books back, and, in response to a question, declared that she had “liked 
them very much—yes, pretty well—pretty well—but then, you see, I think I like bound 
books best !”” 

These three are the lowest stages of a being who comes to his development in the 
bibliophile,the collector,the book-hunter,whereof Mr. Lang sings in his delightful dad/ade. 

“In torrid heats of late July, 
In March, beneath the bitter dzse, 
He book-hunts while the loungers fly;— 
He book-hunts, though December freeze ; 
In breeches baggy at the knees, 
And heedless of the public jeers, 
For these, for these,he hoards his fees,— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs !’’ 

This quotation from Mr. Lang’s dainty and delicate little Look of da//ades is all the 
more the apt here,as it was the perusal of Mr. Lang’s latest book which suggested these 
paragraphs. “The library by Andrew Lang, with a note on English illustrated books 
by Austin Dobson,” is the latest issue in the «* Art at Home”? series and in many respects 
by far the best of the set. Surely the book-lover could ask for no more sympathetic 
guides than Mr. Dobson and Mr. Lang, poets both, and writing prose with a true poet’s 
ease and grace. They are poets, too, who even when writing prose cannot refrain 
from now and again dropping into poetry—without extra charge. Mr, Lang writes a 
rondeau, “ En bouquinant, ” in the quaint old French of Master Francois Villon or of 
Master Clement Marot. And Mr. Dobson, besides a last century complaint of a book- 
plate, gives us odd little octets of verse at the beginning and end of the book. The 
latter is probably the only rhyming colophon on record: and the former is a sort of 
declaration of principles, a programme of the pages to follow, a fore-taste—but perhaps 
it had best speak for itself. Here it is :— 


“ Books, books again, and books once more! 
These are our theme, which some miscall 
Mere madness, setting little store 
By copies either short or tall. 

But you, O slaves of shelf and stall! 

We rather write for you that hold 

Patched folios dear, and prize ‘the small, 
Rare volume, black with tarnished gold,’ ”” 

Is not this a pleasant plea for the man who loves books for their own sake; who 
measures margins and is learned in the important misprints which mark the genuine 
edition ? 

Mr. Lang writes for English readersonly. He has a wide acquaintance with French 
authors and Frenchana, and he is well informed of what is going on across the channel | 
but of what is going on across the ocean here, seemingly he knows little and cares less, 
Perhaps his only reference to America is called forth by a chance paragraph about cer- 
tain gigantic “ extra-illustrated ” books, obviously written by some enterprising repor- 
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ter, with no special knowledge of the subject. And yet, the field of the book-hunter 
in America is as wide almost as one could wish—at least, the late Mr. Brinley found 
itso, And yet, the books which the collector of Americana seeks—the Indian bible, 
the Bay psalm-book, the New England primer, the early voyages,—are to the full 
as quaint, and valuable, and worthy of the book-lover as any sought after across the blue 
water. America is not Australia, whose biblio-poverty Mr. Lang sympathetically 
ibewails; it is not a thing of yesterday; its discovery followed hard upon the invention 
-of printing, and some of the most interesting works of the early printers has to do with 
:the land which Columbus thought to be India. 

In another way, also, Mr. Lang reveals his English limitations. He speaks of books 
ibeing ‘the rarest of possessions in many houses. There are relics of the age before 
‘circulating libraries ; there are fragments of the lettered store of some scholarly great- 
.grandfather, and these, with a few odd numbers of magazines, a few primers and 
:manuals, some sermons and novels, make up the ordinary library of a British house- 
thold.” No doubt but the ordinary library of an American household is not like this; 
‘or rather, it has more than these. Instead of the heirlooms from a great-grandfather— 
which, in America, have got themselves lost in successive removals—there are, perhaps, 
a few Patent Office reports and other Pub. Docs. Then there are other things 
also; there is some attempt at harmony ; there is an intention, at least, of selection and 
symmetry ; there is a greater coherence. We do not often inherit books here, and we 
are too widely scattered to use the circulating library as our English cousins can; and 
so we have to buy books. As we have but limited means, most of us, we have to be 
careful in our choice, although the wily and insinuating book-peddler sometimes coaxes 
us into subscribing for some “ Monumental Work on the Manners and Customs of the 
American Mosquito,” Beautifully Illustrated, and to be issued in only Sixty-four Parts 
at Fifty Cents a part. But then he does not take us in twice—at least not with the 
same book. 

For those who love books and who seek a guide for their wanderings in Europe in 
search of greater rarities, no better book than this of Mr. Lang’s can be found. We 
regret that, with all his cosmopolitanism of taste and catholicity of culture, Mr. Lang 
should have fallen into certain British fashions, which allowed him to write “ quartoes”’ 
for quartos, and “ Mdlle de Brie,” for Mlle, as a Frenchman or an American would 
have written it, and to refer to the author of the “ Book-hunter” as Mr. Hill Burton, 
when the name of the historian of Queen Anne is-John Hill Burton. These are trifles 
which in no way mar the merit of Mr. Lang’s work, Even from such errors as these, 
Mr. Dobson’s final chapter on illustrated books is altogether free. It is a delightfully 

. written and delightfully illustrated account of the art of book illustration in England, 
in which Mr. Dobson takes occasion to pay his tribute of praise to the excellence of 
, the new American school of engravers. 
We cannot find a more fitting finish for these random and rambling notes on a fruit- 
ful text than a quotation of the final octave and the envoy of Mr. Lang’s Ballade of 
“True Wisdom, suggested by a line of that poor critic and true book-lover, Jules Janin : 
“Oh! grant me a life without pleasure or blame, 
(As mortals count pleasure who rush through their day 
With a speed to which that of the tempest is tame) ! 
Oh! grant me a house by the beach ufa bay, 
Where the waves can be surly in winter, and play 
With the sea-weed in summer, ye bountiful powers ! 
And I'd leave all the hurry, the noise and the fray, 
For a house full of books, and a garden of flowers,’ 
ENVOY. 
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Gods, grant or withhold it ; your “‘yea”’ and your “ nay, 


Are immutable, heedless of outcry of ours : 
But life zs worth living, and here would we stay 
For a house full of books, and a garden of flowers. 


MaeMillan & Co., New York and London. 1881, pp. 179. 


JOURNAL OF A FARMER’s DAUGHTER.—By Elaine Goodale.—There are two reasons 
which make Miss Goodale’s dainty and slender volume of mingled prose and verse 
very pleasant reading. The first reason is that the prose portion is autobiographic ; 
and the second, that the eighteen or more poems sprinkled through the prose show a 
marked advance over previous work, a widening intellectual horizon, and a strong, 
firm grasp of the technicalities of the poetic art. 

The work is chronologically arranged, so as to cover the seasons of spring, summer 
and autumn. It is always with a slight tremor of doubt and apprehension that one 
takes up the first prose venture of a favorite poet, for many and grewsome have been 
the failures of those who sought success in both fields. In the present case, there will 
doubtless be some to whom the chief attraction and surprise of ‘‘The Journal of a 
Farmer’s Daughter” will lie in the revelation and promise it affords of hearty, inde 
pendent thinking, and a strong and thoroughly New England character and will. And 
indeed these qualities are very pronounced. Delicacy on a basis of simplicity and 
energy marks the genius; and if, in the case of the elder of the Berkshire poets, it is 
found that the magic stem of poetry is rooted in the sterling old Puritan virtues of 
.shrewdness and practicality, with a touch of the old New England Aauteur,—it. is 
precisely what we expected, and what we welcome. The author has decidedly a 
philosophical turn of mind, and a habit of closely and keenly observing both nature 
-and human character. There is also a firm but kindly determination manifested not 
to accept any conventional opinion unless approved at the bar of private judgment; as 
-on page 49, where we are pleased to find robust out-door labor for women courageously 
. defended. 

But to us not the least charm of the volume lies in the pretty and lightly humorous 

- descriptions of farm life. This life is reviewed with reference to its artistic resources, 
:its breadths of light and shade, its colorsand perfumes, and its wholesome pleasures. 
~The style of treatment is girlishly waive, airily playful, and tempered by an infusion of 














practical philosophy. A few specimens will give the reader an idea of the author’s 
prose. Take this description of a sugar-camp: “ Following that wavering ring of 
vapor, and treading heavily on the spongy meadow-ground, while the liquid notes of 
the blue-birds drop down at our feet; then crossing the noisy little brook by a narrow 
and uneven line of stepping-stones, we stumble suddenly upon a camp-fire in the 
woods, with a huge round kettle swung over it gipsy-fashion, and hear from all the 
trees about the steady drip, drip, of the sap. This fascinating pursuit of sugar-making, 
‘half work and half play,’ as John Burroughs calls it, is also equally attractive to out. 
siders, and one may sit by the hour on this warm, springy board, with feet to the fire 
and back against a log, watching the shadowy figures hovering on the outskirts of the 
drifting smoke and lapping flames, or dipping one’s cup into the seething liquid, re-in- 
forced now and again by pailfuls of fresh sap, and therefore seldom very sweet after all. 
Better still do we find it to wander off into the outlying woods; to taste the ebbing 
life-blood of the maple with lips against the wound, and thrill with its sudden sugges- 
tions; to shake the golden dust from drooping tassels of the alder, and part their dingy 
mat of leaves in search of the swelling pink-tipped buds of the arbutus; to drink the 
crystal-cold brook water out of the hollow of the hand, and push bare chilled fingers 
into a net-work of clinging roots in the damp, fresh-smelling earth.” 

Mark the artist’s touch in this pretty picture of a sitting hen: “How dainty and 
domestic she looked to our partial eyes, her soft brown feathers composed toa praise- 
worthy neatness and regularity of outline, with hay-seed sifting lightly over her from 
a niche in the wall, and golden-tawny lights and shadows lying all about her in the 
warm stillness!” The same fine eye for effect is shown in the harvest-picture, with its 
sheaves of “yellow straw, whose unstudied elegance of form is carelessly crowned 
with a rich burst of grain naturally falling into ripe and delicate clusters,” 

The selections we have presented do not, however, show what is the predominant 
fault of Miss Goodale’s prose style, z. ¢, its superabundance of descriptive adjectives, 
color-epithets. The earliest work of all poets is always over-rich, over-sensuous, over- 
colored. 

Corinna’s advice to Pindar, “ to sow with the hand and not with the whole sack,” 
might be commended to our author, or the more homely saying of a Western editor to 
a new writer: “ Very good; but just rake out the adjectives.” Nearly all the verses in- 
cluded in the volume are strong and musical. We think the poem on the “Threshers ” 
is the finest. Again, one rarely reads verse so purely musical as this: 

‘* As nerve and sinew finely strung, 
That knit the mighty frame of man, 


Each chord is tense, the trees among, 
Since months and years began,” 
Or this : 
‘Voices of the night and day, 
Of the earth and sky, 
Meet and mingle in the lay 
Which I fain would try ; 
Grief and gladness crossed by time 
Hold my fleeting breath, 
To a wordless chant sublime, 
Strong with life and death,” 
Or, finally, in this stanza: 


“The meadows greening goldenly, 
Clothe their broad slopes in satin sheen ; 
With leaf-lit boughs against the sky, 
The glancing tree-tops laugh between,”’ 

We notice with regret a tendency te obscurity and mysticism in several of the 
poems in the volume. It would seem that only the perfect master, the born mystic, 
can deal in this kind with safety. The very dainty cut of Sky Farm Cottage adds 
much to the attractiveness of this little volume, which the publishers have presented 
in a most pleasing dress. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1881. Pp. 183. 


A RAILROAD DREAM, by a traveller, is a composition in verse, which, although 
devoid of technical merit, yet possesses a certain tender pathos and sentiment not wanting 
in attraction to those who are not repelled by the form in which the verse is cast, The 
poem is addressed to the author’s mother. Several passages seem to us to have much 
of the pathos of Cowper’s “ Lines to my Mother’s Picture,” as an example of which 
are the lines on page 10, where to the mother planting violets on her daughter’s grave, 
the flowers raise their pretty heads to say: 


“* Weep not, she’s fled ; to watch this spot we stay.” 


The poem is privately printed for the author. Philadelphia. 1881. 20 pp. 


ENGLISH OpEs.—Selected by Edmund W. Gosse,—Slowly the English are learning 
again the art of making beautiful boks. | Anybody who sees the startlingly hideous 
cloth covers, in the most flamdoyant bad taste, which English publishers are wont to 
bestow upon books of travel and adventure, and even at times upon more inoffensive 
volumes of fiction and poetry, cannot but hail with pleasure the appearance from 
the English press of certain recent books of poetry, in which an attempt has been 
made to imitate, and, indeed, to emulate, the dainty and delicate publications of M. 
Lemerre and M. Jouaust. It is but fair to say, however, that the poets have rarely 
been as ill-treated as the travellers. The ordinary book of poems which Great Britain 
has sent us for the past five years or so, has not been obnoxiously ugly. The “Golden 
Treasury Series,” for instance, has been a delight to the eye, as it was also to the un- 
derstanding. But there was a distinct step in advance when Mr. Lang’s lovely little 
volume of “ Ballades in Blue China” was published. And about the same time that 
was issued, the same publishers printed from American plates a selection of Shelley’s 
poems, with a preface by Mr. Richard Garnett, This was sent forth in a neat and 
simple parchment binding, with a rough paper and uncut edges, and a gilt top. When 
the success of this volume was established, others followed in the same garb, and thus 
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came into being the “ Parchment Library,” of which the book before us is the fifth 
issue. ‘The volumes are now issued bound either in limp parchment or in vellum. 

Mr. Gosse’s selection of odes is adorned with a finely cut drawing on wood by Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, printed on china paper, to serve asa frontispiece. The odes are 
ushered in by a brief essay on that form of verse, from the learned and easy pen of the 
editor. Mr. Gosse declares that he has taken as an ode “any strain of enthusiastic 
and exalted lyrical verse, directed to a fixed purpose, and dealing progressively with 
one dignified theme.” With this definition one may find little fault, and as little with 
Mr. Gosse’s application of it in making his selection from the stored riches of the lan- 
guage which has most fostered it. He has chosen amply and he has chosen well. 
There are nearly fifty odes, beginning with Spenser’s “ Epithalamion,” ending with 
Mr. Swinburne’s rather rhetorical “To Victor Hugo in Exile,” and including, of course, the 
most memorable odes of Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Gray, Collins, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats and Tennyson. It is only to be regretted that Mr. Gosse has construed his title as rig- 
idly as he has, and confined his selections to Great Britain, instead of including greater 
Britain. In the last half century, American poets have written odes at least as good as 
those here chosen to represent the last fifty years of English poetry. But Mr. Gosse 
has stayed his hand and gathered not on this side of the Atlantic; and so this volume, 
rich and admirable as it is, lacks Mr. Aldrich’s delicately chiselled and finely patriotic 
«Spring in New England,”’ and Mr. Stedman’s noble Hawthorne ode, and all of the 
odes called forth from Lowell since the war, one of which, the Harvard Commemora- 
tion Ode, is surely the most nearly sublime of any written in our language in our time, 
Scribner & Welford, New York. C. Kegan Paul & Co., London. 1881, 

ETieNnNE DOLET, THE MARTYR OF THE RENAISSANCE, a biography. By Richard 
Copley Christie, M. A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester. Mr, Christie has {made a valuable and interesting contribution to literary 
history, and his work, apart from its intrinsic merit, has the special attraction of discov- 
ering a new subject of bibligraphical research. Eight years of diligent and intelligent 
inquiry have been profitably spent in the studies necessary for rehabilitating one of the 
lost heroes of French authorship and early, printing, a martyr to his own independence 
of thought, a man of great learning and passionate devotion to the truth as he saw it. 
A striking feature of Mr. Christie’s work is that he has at no time lost his power of 
criticism, and he measures the faults of Dolet, describes his overweening vanity, his 
faults of manner and his errors of conduct, in such a way as to bring the man himself 
vividly before the reader, made up of good and bad, and just as we see our neighbors 
and contemporaries. ‘The picture of life in France and Italy at the period of the 
Renaissance, is admirably drawn and colored, so that with Dolet we see the great schools 
of the French and Italian Universities, revive the memories of the classical academies 
and watch the slow growth of printing, as the handmaid of literature and philology. It is 
owing to the fact that Dolet was a printer as well asa poet and a Cieeronian, that 
his career has a special interest for bibliophiles, and Mr. Christie shows a nice and in- 
timate knowledge of all the technical and curious learning that belongs to the 
student of early printed books and rare editions. He has increased the number of 
books known to be printed by Dolet, distinguishes sharply between his productions and 
those of his fellow printers of Lyons and other French towns, and corrects statements 
made by Brunet and Mittaire and other great authorities, before whom the ordinary 
student bends in humble submission to their final word. The story of Dolet’s 
chequered life, his acquaintnnce both as fellow-author and printer with Rabelais and 
the other lesser lights of his time, his quarrel with his friends, his defiance of the authori- 
ties, his successful defence on more than one charge of heresy, and his final defeat and 
his harsh and cruel death as a martyr to the Inquisition, made up a strange and 
checkered career, that better reveals the life of the period in which he lived, than 
many volumes of formal history. With a nearty love of real religious liberty, and a 
characteristic English hatred of secret tribunals, Mr. Christie gives an eloquent 
account of the horrors and lasting injuries inflicted on France by the mastery of the 
Church over the State, and of the Inquisition over both. The unfamiliar story of 
courts presided over by inquisitors and punishing by sentences worse than death itself, 
as a recognized part of French jurisprudence, is here recounted with a particularity of 
detail and a wealth of proof that can hardly be overthrown by any scrutiny of French 
antiquarians. Mr. Christie’s knowledge of French bibliographical rarities, his visits to 
the great storehouses of learning in Paris and in the great provincial capi- 
tals, his unearthing treasures not known to the custodians themselves, his success in 
securing rare editions for his own library, his pleasant intercourse with Frenchmen 
who shared his enthusiastic interest in one of their forgotten worthies, his intimate 
knowledge of all sources of information on the subject of his research, his easy refer- 
ence to sale catalogues, ponderous and untouched MSS., far away books, German, 
Dutch, Italian, making all yield their tale of new information, these make his book 
curiously attractive and interesting, It is well worth comparing it to the loose state- 
ments and half knowledge of such abibliographer as Dibdin, if only to show the prodi- 
gious advance made in this science since his day, The book is well printed and is 
enriched by capital illustrations from the early wood cuts of the originals described, 
and it deserves careful study for its own merit, for the sake of the subject, andas an 
inducement to others to just such steadfast labor in one direction. MacMillan & Co.. 
New York & London. 1881, Pp. 559. 


THE Lire oF WILLIAM WHEWELL, D. D., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Selections from his Correspondence.—By Mrs. Stair Douglass.—Born in 1794, 
the son of a carpenter in Lancaster, dying in 1866, Master of Trinity, and the 
recognized head of the University, as well as a representative of English scholar- 
ship, Whewell’s life well deserves a diligent study. His scientific correspondence, 
edited by Mr. Todhunter, will always remain a lasting evidence of his diligent pur- 
suit of exact truth, and his own numerous works secure him a high place in the long 





line of English students and teachers, This memoir fitly presents and preserves a 
living picture of the tranquil passage of a life spent in the service of the University, of 
his devotion to its interests and to all that could strengthen and increase its influence, 
as well as of his singularly winning and affectionate nature in all domestic relations. 
Whewell is frequently mentioned in the contemporary memoirs of his long and busy 
life, and too often as the representative of all that was conservative in politics, in science, 
in theology, in archzeology, in the University, in all the numerous connections, social, 
academic and public, in which he made his weighty mark. Here we see the reverse of 
the medal, and we find that the man who in public life was so often engaged in bitter 
controversies, was in private full of tender solicitude for his family, his friends, his 
pupils ; fond of novels, himself given to poetry, overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. As the type and representative of his class, the University Don, now almost 
forgotten in the changes made by legislation and by the still greater influence of 
new thought and new life, Whewell was well worth the affectionate tribute paid him 
in this memorial volume. The record of his friends and acquaintances includes all who 
were most noteworthy in England for the half century of his life at Cambridge, and it 
is told with characteristic simplicity and modesty, C. Kegan Paul, London. 1881. 
8vo. 591 pp., with portrait. 

Our BROTHER IN BLACK.—By A. G. Haygood, D. D., President of Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga.—Any fairly written discussion of the negro question now-a-days, by a 
Southerner, will receive all the attention it deserves at the hands of Americag states. 
men and political students ; for each new book throws a little additional light on the 
subject. Dr. Haygood has written a chatty, cheerful book about the negro ;—not deep, 
but somewhat practical and worth reading for its statistics and for the purpose of get- 
ting its tone. It cannot be called a strong book, however, for there is too much vague 
philanthropic meandering. What is thoroughly good about the book, is its sunny geni- 
ality and its fraternal spirit. It deserves to be read, if only to show Northerners the 
good side of the Southern people, and the attitude of friendship and affection which 
vast numbers of them take toward the negro in these days. Dr. Haygood is not fanati- 
cal on either extreme on the subject, but recognizes the necessity in the nature of things 
for just that amount of race distinction which a non-fanatical Northerner would recog- 
nize and does recognize in his dealings with the blacks in the North. Here are some 
of the negro statistics we have alluded to: “The total negro population of the United 
States is 6,577,497. ‘The increase in the total population during the last ten years is 
30.06 per cent.; the increase in the white population is 28.82 per cent.; the increase 
in the colored population is 34.78 per cent, 

Notwithstanding the poverty of the Southern States, we find that they are doing 
more than many suppose for the higher education of the colored people. Maryiand 
appropriates $2,000 per annum for a normal school; Virginia gives $10,000 to the 
Hampton School; South Carolina $7,000 to Claflin University; Georgia $8,000 to 
the Atlanta University; and Mississippi, Louisiana and Missouri in proportion. The 
burden of the work of educating the negro has been taken up by the Northern philan- 
thropists and church associations. The Freedmen’s Bureau, The American Mission- 
ary Association, (Congregational,) The Freedmen’s Aid Society, (Methodist,) and The 
American Baptist Home Mission, are each maintaining large numbers of schools and 
colleges in the South. The details are given by the author in his chapters on the sub- 
ject. Phillips and Hunt, New York. 1881. Pp. 251. 


MANUELA PAREDES.—A new novel in the “No Name Series,” pitched in the qui.. 
etest possible tone, almost devoid, in fact, of sensational devices, and yet holding tif: 
reader’s attention just as firmly as a novel in a less cool and subdued key woulg do. 
This is the case, at any rate, as respects the first third of the volume. But at this; point 
the attention of most readers will begin to flag, owing, first, to the commonplaee nature 
of the incidents, and, second, to the fact that the mystery of the story is divulged very 
early, as if the author were burdened with it and wished it out of the way as soon as 
possible, One must be possessed of the finest psychological and intellectual powers to 
be able to dispense safely with the powerful auxiliary of mystery and excitement in con_ 
structing a novel. However, one’s interest is so caught by the finely delineated characters, 
Robert Audran, Helen Dysart, and Manuela Parédes, that one is constrained to read 
onto the end. Robert is a fine type of the manly young American; he has a ranche 
in Colorado, and, while in Switzerland one summer, meets Helen Dysart, a New York 
lady. He is forty and she about twenty-eight. She is as womanly as he is manly. 
“Years of well-appointed life and thoughtful culture had ripened that Ionian grace 
which he fancied had come to her through her Greek mother, How sweet were the 
tones of her voice, how crisp and perfect her articulation, how warm and soft the touch 
of her shapely hand! And over all lay an air of regulated impulse, of clear sense and 
loyalty to common life,” The descriptions of Alpine scenery and mountain climbing 
are fresh and spirited, if not powerful. The Baroness Waldeyer (or Manuela Parédes,) 
is a character sketched evidently by a practiced hand. A slight blemish in style, we 
think, is found in the half-dozen pedantic poetical quotations put into the mouths of the 
young people in the opening chapters. These quotations are too long and not very 
appropriate. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1881, 387 pp. 

THE STEAM House.—By Jules Verne.—Part II.—Jules Verne’s latest story has the 
same exciting interest and improbability that mark his previous works. In the volume 
before us, the steam elephant continues his travelling adventures among the slopes of 
the Himalayan mountains. We have a tremendous night attsck of tigers, during which 
twe of the party take refuge in one of the tiger-cages of the old fellow who is captur- 
ing tigers fora menagerie. This, of course, furnishes a capital subject for the artist 
and accordingly we have the two men, with their guns, represented in the cage, while 
the tigers play the role of keepers. (All of the forty-five or fifty illustrations are ex- 
cellently done, by the way.) Besides the tiger-fights, we have a terrific combat witha 
herd of elephants, in which the steam “ Behemoth” comes off conqueror, or, at least,. 
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escapes into a lake, with the loss of one of the wheeled carriages which he draws. 
After crossing the lake, the party are attacked by natives, the remaining carriage sacked 
and destroyed, and Colonel Munro taken prisoner by a band of Dacoits under Nana 
Sahib. Nana Sahib is about to put his victim to death by blowing him from the mouth 
of acannon. But his servant is hidden in the cannon, and in the night cuts the ropes ; 
the rest of the party come along opportunely riding on the steam elephant, and they 
all escape, being obliged, however, to blow up the machine, which they do in such a 
way as to destroy a good many of the enemy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
188i. 246 pp., with map. 

A Lesson IN Love.—The “Round-Robin Series” is the pretty title chosen by James 
R. Osgood & Co. for a new series of anonymous novels, of which “A Lesson in Love” 
forms the second issue. It is a piece of fiction anything but dull, and anything but 
great; it is simply fascinating, It is to heavier novels what sherbet is to rich iced 
creams. But one cannot well makea meal on sherbet alone ; and, similarly, in a novel, 
one likes, here and there, as a piéce de resistance, or foil to the lighter affairs of love 
and courtship, a few paragraphs of actual solid fact. But the pages of “A Lesson in 
Love” are not relieved by anything of this sort, and our attention is not allowed to 
wander for a moment from the characters. Emerson has beautifully divided love into 
three stages: Initial, Demonic, and Celestial. Our author does not succeed in getting 
beyond the first stage. Especially in the case of the beautiful young widow, Mrs, War- 
rington, is the glow of passion rather painfully evident. And even in the fresh, young 
Doris, we somehow miss that intellectual affinity which makes passion sacred, How- 
ever, the elective affinities assert themselves before the irrevocable tie of marriage is 
accepted, and the true lovers are happily married before we turn the last page. James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1881. 318 pp. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE, by W. R. Alger, is a homily for school children on moral 
self-development. It cannot be said that Mr. Alger is a successful writer for children. 
There is too much of the abstract, and too little of the pictorial, in his treatment of his 
themes. His book is written in the choicest English and is full of truth; but it is 
insufferably dull. It reads like a freshman’s first essay, or a Sunday-School address 
by some ambitious but prosy deacon. We should have had more such little ethical 
apologues as that on “ Peter the Teamster,” and less of the abstract didactic. There is 
a neat little proverb of Mr. Alger’s which is worthy quotation, intended to illustrate the 
duty of self-improvement as against carping criticism of society :—* It is easier to put 
your foot in a shoe than it is to cover the world with leather,” Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 1881. 205 pp. 

Lett’s PopuLAR ATLAS.—That most enterprising of news companies—The Inter- 
national,—has brought out in this country “Lett’s Popular Atlas,” published in parts, of 
which we have received Nos, 1 to 6, This is an important and valuable work. 
The plates are engraved on steel in the most effective style, with accurate and clear 
results, and placed at the unprecedentedly low price of thirty cents for three maps, 
The contents of the first twelve parts will be so arranged that, by the end of the period 
in which they are delivered, each subscriber will be in possession of a perfect set of 
maps of the principal divisions of the globe, and it is intended in succeeding parts to 
add plates more and more in detail, until purchasers obtain the most complete and per- 
fect atlas that could possibly be obtained at the price. New and novel features havé 
been introduced which give the maps more than ordinary value. 

RESOURCES OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA,—-Mr. C. R. Boyd, A. M., has produced 
under this title a very interesting volume relating to one of our newer States. Mr. 
Boyd disclaims all literary merit, but he has produced a book which needed no such 
disclaimer, and a work of reference of great value. Each county is taken up by itself, 
its mineral deposits are shown, its staples and its agriculture are discussed, and some 
space is given tothe most important towns, etc. The book is illustrated with numerous 
wood-cuts, and with a large colored map, showing the geology and topography of the 
country. In binding and print, it is everything that is desirable. John Wiley & Scns, 
New York. 1881. 321 pp. ¢ 

CHRIST OR BUDDHA ? is the title of a review of Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” by G. T. 
Flanders, D. D. The reviewer gives, point by point from the original documents, the 
parallelisms in the lives of Jesus and Buddha, and then attempts to prove that the 
Buddhist scripture-writers plagiarized the Bible Stories. |'ersons who have even dipped 
into the Buddhist scriptures, will see that Dr. Flanders does not give a fair showing to 
the Buddhistic side. In other words, the parallelism is even more striking than appears 
in his review. But it seems to us that the charge of plagiarism by either religion is 
needless. Sociology shows us thousands of parallelisms just as striking. The explana- 
tion is simple, being found in the identity of mental development in all races and 
times. George A. Bates, Salem, Mass. 1881. 40 pp. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


MERICAN readers and book buyers do not always reflect how favored they are, | 


compared with their French and British brethren. The correspondence between 


Talleyrand and Louis XVIII., which costs 15 francs in France and 24 shillings in | 


England, is issued in the United States, in cloth, for 75 cents and $1, the latter edition 
with a steel portrait and index. 

Mrs. Robinson, the widow of the well known newspaper correspondent, “ Warring- 
ton,” has written a history of the woman suffrage movement in Massachusetts, tracing 
it back to John Adams’s wife, Abigail Adams. It is to be published by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. 

The July issues of Scribner's Monthly and St Nicholas will have the new corporate 
imprint, “The Century Co.,” which replaces “ Scribner & Co.” on the 21st inst. 

Mr. W. F. Poole’s new edition of the « Index to Periodical Literature ” will occupy 
twelve months in passing through the press, and will make a closely printed royal 
octavo volume of twelve hurdred pages. 
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The Rev. R. Heber Newton, one of the most advanced of American Broad Church- 
men, has written and published a letter on thé Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s “ Faith and 
Freedom,” recently reviewed in these columns, in which he says:— Brooke feels 
compelled to go out because he can no longer clothe his faith in an ancient metaphysic, 
—the metaphysic of decadent Greece and of the medieval schoolmen,—and feels that, 
unless he can do so, he ought not to wear the livery of his Church’s creed. Charac- 
teristically brave and manly as his course has been, the question of its necessity and of 
its wisdom remains to be concluded. His case will stand for the great numbers in the 
various orthodox churches who stand where he stood, or are moving in the direction 
he took. His sece.sion cannot fail, therefore, to focus the controversy which the 
Scotch, English and American churches have upon their hands over the growing Broad 
Church school of thought and its view of essential Christianity.” 

Complaints are freely made that ‘the utility of the Astor Library, in New York, 
which is probably without a rival in America, as a library of reference, is seriously 


' impaired, owing to the want of a proper, or evena decent, catalogue. A very fair cata- 


logue was prepared, in four volumes, in 1857-61, to which a fifth was added in 1866, 
containing an analytical catalogue, when was also prepared a supplementary alphabet- 
ical catalogue of accessions. Since 1866, a card catalogue of authors and subjects has 
been compiled, which, according to a writer in the New York Zimes, is exasperatingly 
imperfect. Balzac’s “ Physiology of Marriage” is entered under “ Medicine,” and 
placed along with the medical works. The names of collections are often given 
instead of the names of authors. An intelligent clerk has entered Gustav Wustman’s 
‘ Life and Works of Apelles’ among the A’s in the authors’ card catalogue as ‘ Ape/les’ 
Leben und Werke von Gustav Wustman,’” a piece of indexing quite as good as that 
in the Temple Library, London, where “ A collection of Statutes” figures under the 
A’s. The writer in the 7zmes continues :—The visitor to the library who seeks for 
Napoleon III.’s ‘ Histoire de Fules César’ will not find it on the card catalogue of 
authors, although both the French and the American editions of the work are upon 
the shelves. But he will be astonished to discover a clue to some heretofore unknown 
works by the same hand, to wit: Certain pamphlets given in the card catalogue of 
authors, as ‘ Napoleon III.—Srochures Politiques, Paris, v. y., 7 vols., 8vo.’? Upon 
calling for these, and receipting for them at the Librarian’s desk, as ‘ Napoleon III.’s 
Brochures, the reader will be surprised at the contents of the seven volumes. They 
are made up of a variety of political pamphlets, about one hundred in number, by 
different cuthors. These are specimens of the swarm of pamphlets that came out in 
Paris during the Second Empire, some of them anonymous, and others by well-known 
hands. There are ‘Affaires de Rome, by John Lemoinne; ‘Za Nouvelle Carte 
@’ Europe, by Edmond About; ‘ Garibaldi,’ by Alexis La Messine ; ‘ L’ Excommunica- 
tion, by Hippolyte Castille; «Za Prusse en 1860, by Edmond About; ‘Le Pope et le 
Congres ;’ ‘Le Politique et le Droit Chrétien, and a variety of similar productions. 
Yet they are set down as the works of Napoleon III., and are not to be found entered 
under the names of their actual authors,” 

Messrs Porter & Coates have printed a very neat and compact edition of the revised 
New Testament, with the old version in parallel column. The printing seems to be 
more careful and accurate than other American editions we have seen, as the time required 
for accuracy has been taken. For purposes of comparison we know of no better edition 
for those who do not read Greek. But what we regard as aserious fault is seen in the 
omission of the marginal renderings of the old version. It is true that careless reprints 
of the authorized version have accustomed us to regard these marginal renderings as 
superfluous, and as having no better claim to attention than have the multitudinous 
marginal references to parallel passages, with which most Bibles are overburdened. 
But the importance of those which are attached to the revised version should remind 
us that they are an essential part of the work; and the readers of this edition will have 
before them but an imperfect statement of what was the judgment of King James’s 
translators, and will at places have a false impression of the superior carefulness of the 
new work. We observe, with approval, that the marginal notes of the new version 
are printed, in modern fashion, at the foot and not at the side of the page. In binding 
and paper, the “« Comparative Edition ” is everything that is desirable. 

One of the best-known and most accomplished of American bibliophiles died on 
Sunday last, Mr. Joseph Sabin, of New York. He came to America in 1848, and 
entered business in Philadelphia with Mr. George S. Appleton, removing two years 
later to New York. In its obituary notice, a New York contemporary said : “ Mr. Sabin 
became known not only throughout this country, but through Europe, as a bibliophile 
of great acquirements, and an expert whose judgment in all matters relating to books 
could be implicitly relied on. He was constantly traveling between this country and 
Europe, and he made thirty trips across the Atlantic within twenty years. He catalogued 
the Waltonian library of Dr. Bethune, libraries of John Allen, Andrew Wright, Edwin 
Forrest and John E. Wright, and the Menzies collection. The Brinley collection he 
did not catalogue, that work being done by Mr. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, but 
he conducted the sale of the books, and his skill as an auctioneer, combined with his 
knowledge of the value of the rare volumes which he offered for sale made the sale 
unusually remunerative, over $100,000 being realized. Mr. Sabin also published for a 
long time the American Bibliophilist, and republished a large number of curious old 
works on American history. But the great effort of his life, and the work by which 
he will be longest known to bibliophiles, is his ‘ Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America from its Discovery to the Present Time.’ In this work he gives a catalogue 
of every book, in every language, which relates to, or has the slighest reference to 
America. The books are arranged in alphabetical order, and in addition to the title, 
substance of the book in its reference to America is given, the number of pages and the 
plates, and the size of the book, with notes by Mr. Sabin, and if the work is very rare 
the reader is informed where it can be found. This stupendous work was begun in 
1856, but the first volume was not published until 1867." But twelve volumes have 


| been completed, and Mr. Sabin was at work on the thirteenth when he died. The 


twelve volumes bring the cata logue down to the letter N, and embrace descriptions of 
52,224 volumes. Mr. Sabin has worked steadily on this dictionary since the idea of 
producing it first suggested itself to him, and most of the work had to be done when 
the majority of the people were in bed.” 

The latest English mails announce the publication, by Chapman & Hall, cf « To-day 
in America,” by Mr. Joseph Hatton, the London correspondent of the New York Z7zmes. 

Leopold von Ranke, the historian, is about visiting London, to arrange for the issue, 
in England, of a new and revised edition of his works. 

In December next will be sold at London the celebrated “ Sunderland Library,” of 
30,000 volumes, formed by Charles, the third Earl, in the reigns of Anne and George I. 
It contains a notable collection of early editions of the Greek and Latin classics, the 
first and rare editions of the great Italian authors, a superb collection of early printed 
Latin bibles, and a great number of old French and English works, literary and histor- 
ical. The sale will last ten days. 

Among the articles in the twelfth volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” are 
“Thomas Hood,” by Lord Houghton; “ Hosea,” by Professor Robertson Smith; 
“ Hymns,” by Lord Selborne; and “American Indians,” by A. H. Keane and H. 
Gannett. 
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Mr, Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty” has been published in England by 
C. Kegan Paul & Co., and is reviewed at length in the St, Yames’ Gazette, which says: 
« We must recognize in him a writer of great information and a reasoner of much acute- 
ness. He has read all the leading authorities on political economy; and where he 
differs from their conclusions—as he often does—he gives his reasons and supports his 
view with originality and force. His argument consists of a series of steps, each of 
which is carefully planted—as when one climbs an ice-slope. He well secures a posi- 
tion before he advances to a new one, and we follow him with interest though his jour- 
ney leads to chaos in the end.” 

The third. Didot sale issoon to take place in London.. Though none of the manu- 
scripts, etc., can compare with the treasures offered at the earlier sales, many are of 
high importance. Ambrose Firmin-Didot was sixty when he began to collect, and, till 
he died, at the patriarchal age of eighty-six, spent four-fifths of his annual inconie 
of $125,000 on his collection. He never made a mistake in purchasing, and probably 
derived a larger profit from his investment than he could have made in any other way. 

The Lord Mayor of London will entertain “the representatives of literature ” at a 
grand banquet at the Mansion House, on Saturday, the 25th inst. 

Mr. George Saintsbury will in the fall bring out a new edition, in eighteen volumes, 
of Scott’s “ Dryden,” the necessary corrections and additions being made in the shape 
of notes and appendices. 

In Zhe Antiquary for May, there is an article entitled “One of Shakespeare’s 
Books,” in which it is claimed that the great poet’s references to the habits and char- 
acteristics of dogs were borrowed from Fleming’s translation of Dr. Caius’ “ De Cani- 
bus Britannicus,” published in 1576 under the title “Of Englishe Dogges.” It may be 
added, while speaking of “the divine Williams,” that the registers of the parish of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, London, contain many entries proving the influence of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, at least in the immediate vicinity of the theatre, such names being found 
as “Troylus Skinner,” “Juliet Burbage,” “Coriolanus Hawk,” and Desdemonye 
Bishop.” 

Mr, Ruskin’s health has been completely restored, and he is actively at work upon 
the series of papers enttitled “ Proserpine.” 

Captain Mayne Reid’s new story, “ The Free Lances, a Romance of the Mexican 
Valley,’’ has just been published in three volumes by the Remingtons of London. 

Mr. Richard Grant White’s “England Without and Within,” including the papers 
recently written by him for the A¢/antic Monthly, is announced in England by Sampson 
Low & Co., who have also published Mr. Parsons’s “Life of Voltaire.” ‘ 

Mr. Percy Allsopp is preparing a curious and interesting dictionary of words in use 
at the different English public schools, such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
Westminister, Marlborough, and the Charterhouse, with a classification of the phrases 
and words peculiar to each school. This suggests an American “Slang Dictionary,” 
which in the hands of a competent editor would prove even more interesting than 
the English volumes. 

The “Index to the Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum 
in the Years 1854-1875” is on the point of being issued. It contains many thousands 
of entries, and is comprised in a thick octavo volume of nearly 1,600 pages, double 
columns. Nearly 11,000 manuscript volumes and 17,000 charters and rolls have been 
indexed during the progress of the work. 

‘The Clarendon Press has issued a curiosily interesting book, «Loci E Lipro VERI- 
TATUM : Passages selected from Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, illustrating the 
Condition of Church and State, 1403-1458.’’ The Liber Veritatum is a manuscript in 
vellum, two folio volumes, each of 7co pages, belonging to Lincoln College, Oxford. 
It contains a terrible picture of the corruptions of the time and the abuses that pervad- 
ed the administration of national and ecclesiastical affairs. Professor J. E. Thorold 
Rogers contributes an interesting preface. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction has authorized the publication of a large 
number of Richelieu’s letters not hitherto known to the literary world. 

“Mark Twain’s”” American sketches have been translated into French by M. Emile 
Blémont, and M. J. Girardin has completed and published an “ authorized ” translation 
of “ Endymion.” 

Zola has in hand a new novel,—-a study of the bourgeois class, to reveal their 
narrowness of mind and peculiar, miserable vices. The title will probably be « Za 
Pot-bouille,” slang for pot-au-feu. He has also written a dramatized version of “« Za 
Curée,” to be called “ Renée,” in which Sarah Bernhardt will take the leading part. 

Mme. de Rémusat’s letters, just published by Calmann Lévy, make an interesting 
sequel to her “« Memoirs,” carrying her reminiscences from 1808 down to 1814. 

M. Ernest Renan writes to a friend, that the first volume of his “ Corpus” of 
inscriptions will appear early in July, but that he has been compelled, through the 
pressure on his time, to postpone the completion of his “Marcus Aurelius” until 
next fall. 

Leo XIII., who, by the way, has mastered English so that he not only reads it flu- 
ently, but speaks it well, has commissioned a Committee of the Sacred College to 
undertake a revision of the works of his favorite theologian, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
which will be given to the word in a series of semi-annual pnblicotions. 





DRIFT. 
Now that novelties in the way of menus at private entertainments are all the 
rage, might it not be a pregnant suggestion to furnish each guest with a plainly printed 
duplicate and pencil, so that he could record his criticism upon the several dishes, for 
the benefit of the Amphitryon or his own “ collection.” A collection of such bills with 


commentaries by distinguished diners-out would be valuable as well as curious and 
novel. 





—A curious transaction has attracted no little attention in New York. When the 
Attorney-General began proceedings against the Elevated Railroads, which are practi- 
cally insolvent, Judge Brady granted a stay. It subsequently appeared that the Judge 
had granted the order without reading the papers, accepting the assurance of the 
counsel who presented them for his signature as to their nature and the effect of the 
stay ; consequently the Judge withdrew his order and took upon himself all the blame 
and responsibility for his hasty action. The counsel submitting the paper was a lawyer 
of eminence—which did not help the matter greatly for him. The incident reminds 
one somewhat of the practical joke played in Montreal, one fine first of April, when all 
the prominent citizens were induced to append their names toa petition to the Gover- 
nor-General, asking his excellency to order the instant execution of all the signers. 


—Talking of New York courts and lawyers, ametropolitan contemporary gives 
some interesting details as to the honorable forbearance of many lawyers to practice 
before relatives or even intimate friends upon the bench, The late Judge William 
Kent, it is said, never practiced as a young attorney before his father the Chancellor, 
noi did the present ex-Judge Jones ever practice before his father, who in his turn had 
refused retainers before his father, the first Judge Samuel Jones, in the last century. 
The son of the late Judge Samuel Betts accepted the clerkship of his father’s court 
rather than practice before him, but resumed his profession after his father’s death. 








When Judge Rapallo’s son had a case in his father’s court upon argument, his 
father always quit the bench. The late James T. Brady would never accept a fee in 
his brother’s court, not even if it was offered for an appearance before one of his 
brother’s colleagues. Mr. William A. Beach pursues the same course in the courts 
wherein his son presides. Judge Spier’s son will not practice before his father. The 
late John S. Lawrence declined cases before his brother of the Supreme Court. Some 
lawyers carry these ideas of professional delicacy so far as to be averse to trying or 
arguing cases before intimate friends who are judges. 


—The enterprise and liberality of the American firm which not long ago set the 
fashion of a competition of prize designs for Christmas and similar cards, have again 
provoked English imitation. This year Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner, of 
London, propose holding an exhibition which is to be open to all the world, and they 
especially invite American and Canadian artists to contribute. The designs are to be 
within the limits of 10 inches by 7 and 5 inches by 3%, each in one frame of plain 
oak, not more than 1 inch wide, and the mount not more than 2 inches in width. 
There is one prize of $1,000 and one of $750; two other prizes are ot $500 each, six 
of $375, twenty of $250, twenty-five of $125, and fifty of $100. In addition to this, 
the publishing firm propose purchasing designs to the amount of $7,500. The scope 
allowed for subjects is quite wide, including figures, landscapes, animals, birds, butter- 
flies, insects, flowers, grasses, leaves, ferns, humorous subjects, and winter subjects 
adapted to Christmas, Easter, birth-day and valentines. The judges are W. P. Frith, 
R. A.; J. E. Millais, R. A.; and Marcus Stone, A. R. A. - 


—*M. Blue Book” figures in the dispatches of Le Petit Marsellais, as a British 
statesman. 


—The brilliant revival of “ Dinorah” at the Paris Opéra provokes a reminiscence 
of the first production of that work. The stage attractions were a little white goat and 
a cascade of natural water (in the second act), and crowds used to assemble nightly 
in the streets without, to watch with eager rapture the waste-water from the cascade 
flow out of the escape-pipe into the sewer! There is a whole volume in the anecdote. 


—The Hand-Cuff is the name of a new paper established at Chicago. 


—The board schools at Stonebroom, in Derbyshire, were one morning, not long 
ago, stormed by a mob of excited mothers, who demanded to have their children re- 
turned, asserting that three American black doctors were coming to vaccinate the chil- 
dren. The scene was of such a character that, despite the absurdity of the rumor, the 
teachers were compelled to close the schools. The rumor had previously caused much 
trouble at the schools at Dudley and Cosely, where mobs of irate parents smashed the 
windows, assaulted the teachers, and when they did allow their children to go to 
school, accompanied them, armed with bludgeons, axes and other weapons. 


—A daughter of the late J. B. Buckstone is the subject of two of the best portraits 
of the season in London—« Cinderella,” at the Academy, and “ Sweetest Eyes Ever 
Seen,” at the Grosvenor, the latter title being one of the worst imaginable manglings 
of Mrs. Browning. 


—There is no better investment, when one knows how to invest, than books or 
works of art. At the Bale sale, recently, in London, a beautiful oval locket, rare cin- 
quecento work, of translucent enamel, inlaid with arabesques, in chased and enam- 
elled gold frame, was, after a spirited competition, knocked down for $10,125. Mr. 
Bale bought it not many years ago for $150. 


—With hardly an exception, the English dailies announced the death of “ Mr. 
Thomas Ascott, formerly President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” 


—The Japanese Home Office, adopting an idea broached in these columns some 
months ago, has directed the Sanitary Bureau to obtain from the various prefectures 
accurate statistics of the early life and habits of all the nonagenarians in Japan. It is. 
proposed to combine the information thus obtained in the form of a practical treatise 
on hygiene. It is not difficult to imagine that the Sanitary Bureau will find some diff- 
culty in harmonizing the various systems recommended or followed by the various 
«venerable men.” 





FINANCE. 





New York, June §, 1881, 

HE stock speculation on Wall Street practically has become purely local in its 

character. No buying of any importance comes from the general public, and the 
fiuctuations in prices during the past week have represented only the battling of pro- 
fessional manipulators and the floating trading element that is always present in the 
market. Prices generally have again declined, but, considering the influences that 
have been at work and the efforts that have been made to depr-ss quotations, the 
losses are not serious. The speculation continues to display the same spirit of wonderful 
resistance to a decided reaction that it has shown during the entire year. Yet there 
are persons who believe that the speculation ison the eve of a tremendous collapse and 
there are more numerous ones who believe that a severe fall in prices is imminent. 
The “bear” party in the market is now large and really powerful, but so far it has 
made no vigorous and sustained 2ssault upon the market sufficient to shake the confi- 
dence of ought but the holders of stocks on very slim margins. The resistive strength 
of the speculation results from the simple fact that there has been an enormous actual 
absorption of good dividend paying stocks for investment both at home and in Europe, 
and an equally heavy placing of stocks in speculatlvely strong hands. While money seek- 
ing profitable employment continues so abundant, and while the outlook of this coun- 
try’s prosperity remains as bright as it is to-day, it cannot be expected that stock values, 
high though they are, will yield readily to any adverse condition that promises to be 
only temporary. 

There are, however, many indications that the reactionary tendency of the market 
has not yet spent its force. The “bears” for some little while will have some unfav- 
orable influences upon which to “ bank.” Prominent among these are the weakness 
of east bound freight rates, which has developed with the opening of navigation and 
which possibly will continue until August. It has been ascertained that little grain is 
coming east by all rail; of what has come the Erie Company has secured what the 
New York Central Railroad Company considers an undue proportion. Of course, the 
natural inference is that the Erie has been liberally “cutting ” the regular schedule. 
In response to a demand from the New York Central, Commissioner Vin! has ordered 
a reduction in the rate on grain from Chicago to New York from 30 to 25 cents per 
Ioo pounds. It is generally admitted, “in confidence,” by railroad men that no Lusi- 
ness, practically, can be done on the 25 cent basis, and a further formal reduction is 
thought to be only a question of a few days. The existence of this state of affairs 
gave rise early in the week to extravagant reports regarding the rupture of the relations 
between the trunk lines for the maintenance of rates, which so far have proved to be 
utterly untrue. But even if a sharp contest among the roads over the grain traffic is 
kept up for a month, it is to be remembered that such an event usually occurs during 
-the summer season, and for the last two years the summer “ wars” h .ve not disturbed 
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the profitable results of the whole year’s business of the lines. Another immediate 
unfavorable element is the uncertainity that must prevail for some time as to the fate 
of the crops, and already the “ bears” are reporting the prospects as dubious. This 
consideration, however, is really a trival one at the moment, for up to date all the 
conditions have been favorable to our crops, and the latest 1eports from England indi- 
cate th t again the “ old country” will have to call liberally upon us for breadstuffs. 
The coal trade continues to fall below the moderate desires of producers but the great 
companies are still united upon the policy of restricting the output to the wants of 
consumers consistent with a fair return on the cost of production. It has been agreed 
to suspend running for two periods of three days each in this month and for three 
days early in July. 

The report of the Western Union Telegraph Company for the quarter ended March 
31, 1881, was published to-day, as well as the estimates for the quarter ending June 
30. The results already shown do not disprove the claim made by the friends of the 
company at the time ofthe telegraph consolidation, that the united lines could earn 6 per 
ceut.per annum on the $80,000,000 capital,but they show that so far it has not been an easy 
accomplishment. The net revenues for the first three months of the year amounted to 
$1,700,412 agafnst $1,227,554 during the corresponding period last year; the surplus 
on Jan. 1, 1881, has $148,285 against $1,107,926 on Jan. 1, 1880; total, $1,848,697 
against $2,335,481 last year. The total payments (including $1,200,000 for a quar- 
terly divided of 1% per cent. on $80,000,000 capital) were $1,816,699 against $1,5119- 
183 for the same quarter last year, when a 13¢ per cent. dividend on about $40,000,- 
00@ ($717,570) was paid. The surplus on April 1, 1881, therefore was $31,998 against 
$824,298 surplus on April 1, 1880. The surplus this year, however, does not include 
the cash ($238,000) turned over to the Western Union by the American Union Com- 
pany, nor the new material transferred by the lattér company,which cost about $225,000. 
For the quarter that will end June 30, the net revenues are estimated at $1,836,391, 
against $1,017,466 for the same period last year. The total receipts, adding the sur- 
plus on April 1, are given at $1,868,389 against $1,841,764 last year. The total pay- 
ments are placed at $1,402,000 against $1,438,509 last year, leaving an estimated sur- 
plus in July 1, 1881, of $466,389 againt $403,255 on July 1, 1888. But in the estimates 
jor the present quarter nothing is changed to the purchase of telegraph stocks and 
patents, although the payments on this account during the first 3 months this year were 
$415,966. Construction is placed at $75,000, the expenditures in this line during the 
first quarter having been $72,727. Exclusive of dividend payments there was.an ac- 
tual decrease in the expenses during the first quarter of $176,814. 

The last statement of the New York Associated Banks, issued last Saturday, was a 
genuine surprise, no doubt, to many of the bank managers themselves, and one which 
has since called forth an unusual amount of comment in financial circles. According 
to that report, the loans have reached the enormous figures of $341,094,900; a gain in 
a single week of over $9,000,000, on a business far in excess of anything heretofore 
known in the history of the banks in this city. The loans are now over $65,000,000 
greater than they were a year ago, and $37,659,700 greater than on April 30, 1880—» 
five weeks previous to the last statement. Of the latter sum, $3,007,800 were contrib- 
ted by the United States National Bank, which was recently admitted to the Clearing 
House Association, leaving the net increase by the old banks in five weeks $34,651,- 
900; of this sum $24,125,300 are represented by the gains made by eleven banks, all 


Le 


of which, except two, are known as “ broker’s banks,” and the two exceptions are, as is 
well known, lenders of large sums on Wall street. There can be no mistake, there- 
fore, as to the principal cause of the wonderful increase in loans. Five of the banks 
show gains during the last five weeks in excess of their respective capitals, the City 
with a capital of $1,000,000, increasing its loans $3,738,5co; the Continental, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, showing an increase of $2,318,300, and the First National, with 
a capital of $500,000, an increase of $2,495,500. 

The deposits gained $7,365,800 and they are now $339,548,600, which is over $1,- 
500 less than the loans. Owing to a reduction of $3,391,200 in the reserve of which 
over $3,000,000 was specie, and the great increase in deposits, the per centage of 
reserve to deposits was reduced from 29.43 to 27.79. One of the banksshowsa reserve 
over $600,000 below the amount required under the 25 per cent. rule, and several 
others have reserves only about equal to that amount. The surplus reserve is $5,232,- 
650 less than the amount reported for the preceding week. 

It is, when it is remembered that almost every loan counts also a deposit in bank 
book-keeping, and that the great expansion in loans during the past few weeks has 
been-effected principally by the hypothecation of railroad stocks and other securities, 
some of which are selling at enormously inflated figures, and it is presumable that the 
collaterals have been accepted upon a basis having reference to their present marked 
quotations, that the figures given above have more than ordinary significance. The 
possibility of a sudden collapse in the stock market may not be a factor of sufficient 
importance in the minds of our bank managers to receive serious consideration, but such 
a thing has happened, and our banks should be models of conservatism. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to receive the assurance from some of the leading bank managers, that 
they are contracting their loans, and that the statement for the current week will 
make a more favorable showing. 

A synopsis of the reports made by all the National banks in the United States to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, at the close of business on Friday, May 6, 1881, shows 
that the loans and discounts were over one thousand million dollars, and the United 
States bonds deposited to secure circulation, amounted to $352,653,500. The specie 
held by all the banks aggregated $122,628,562, of which $65,002,542 were gold coin, 
and $44,194,000 gold Clearing House certificates. The silver coin was only $6,820,- 
379, and the silver Treasury certificates $1,260,340. The New York Clearing House 
statement, for the same date, shows that the New York banks belonging to the asso- 
ciation, only a portion of which are national banks, however, held at that time $73,- 
346, 5Q0 in specie, or about 60 per cent. of the total amount held by all the national 
banks in the country. 

The Philadelphia market has been dull and irregular, without material changes in 
quotations. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on Tuesday, paid the committee of 
Boston shareholders $15,000,000, the money due by it on the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore stock. The money was not due until July 1, but the Company deci- 
ded to anticipate the payment, as the funds were onhand. The joint contract between 





the Pennsylvania, the Wabash and the New Jersey Central Railroad companies, which 


| has been the subject of negotiation for some months past, has been ratified by the Penn- 


sylvania interest. It provides for the use of the Philadelphia and Erie railroad and 
the Low Grade road for the through traffic of the trunk line, which it is proposed to 
establish over the Wabash and New Jersey Central roads. 





H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 


- WAVERLY HOUSE, 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


Open all the Year, Thoroughly heated, Electric Bells, Lighted 
throughout with Gas. Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths in the 
House. Good Ocean View. 


J. L. BRYANT, Prop. 





IA CROIX COTTAGE, Atlantic City, 
Georgia Avenue, near Pacific, Two Blocks from Phila. & 
Atlantic City R. R. Depot. 
Mrs. YEAGER & CUYLER, Propr’s. 


Barker Brothers €° Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, | 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow | _ 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- | 


—— ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


“ais L. COMFORT, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH GRADE 
Flavoring Extracts and [ iquid Rennet, 
COOKING HERBS, 


—WNo. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET,— 
PHILADELPHIA. 





|B. K: FAMISON & CO,, 
| BANKERS, 


THIRD AND CHESTNU7 STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission, 
Securities a specialty. 


Investment 





W ORK & CO.,, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 

em Girard National Bank. PHILADELPHIA. 

tocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either the 
Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. Collections Made in 
all the Principal Cities of the United States. Interest paid on De- 
| posits, subject to Check at Sight. Commercial Paper and Loans on 
| Collateral Security negotiated. 





~ W.G. HUEY & CO. 
BANKERS, 


(Members of Stock ExcHANGE,) 


| Nos. 50 & 52 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 















MANUFACTURER OF 





AND SCREW TOOLS, 






CAP AND SET 








ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


J. HAMMOND GRAY, 


Guaranteed to be the Simplest, Most Durable 


Revolving-Head = NUM Machines and Tools 
SCREW MACHINES i tla 
ing from Bar Iron 


SCREWS, STUDS, and PINS. 


Also for Turning, Pointing and Threading Forged Bolts, Boring, 
Tapping, Facing, Cutting off Stock, and making Duplicate 
Parts of Machinery from Iron, Steel, or Brass. 


1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
STocKs AND BONDs ON COMMISSION, 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 





and Practical 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


to canvass for subscribers to 
THe AMERICAN, 
Commissions liberal. Send for Sample Copies and rates, 
THE AMERICAN, P. O. Box 1690, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Five Dollars a year. 
The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
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Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing ditor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A LESSON IN LOVE. 


16mo., $1 00. 
The Second Novel of the Round-Robin Series. 


“ The novel is very readable, and the motive is new 
and really striking."—W. ¥. World. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & Cn, Boston. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia, Call or write for free Circular. 








FERREE&CO, PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts, per shilling. N W. cor, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 





I. 


ANTHROVUPOLOGY: 


An introduction to the Study of Man and Civil- 
ization. By Epwarp B. Tytor, author of 
‘¢ Primitive Culture,’’ etc. With 78 illus- 
trations. 12mo, 448 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 
Contents; I. Man, Ancient son te a II. Man and other 
Animals ; III]. Races of Mankind ; Vv. Lan 1age; VI. Lan- 
Hage : and Race; VII. Writing ; oun IX, X, <1 Arts of Life ; 


Il. Arts of Pleasure; XIII. Science; XIV. The Spirit World ; 
XV. History and Mythology ; XVI. Society. 


II. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


By WittiAM A. Hammonp, M,D. One vol. 
8vo, 928 pp., with about 150 illustrations. 
Price in cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00. 


This, the seventh edition of Dr. Hammond’s well-known work, 
has been thoroughly revised, and enlarged by the addition of new 
chapters and of a section on Diseases of the Sympathetic System. 

The work has received the honor of a French translation by Dr, 
Labadie-Lagrave, of Paris, and an Italian translation by Professor 
Diodato Borrelli, ‘of the Royal University, is now going through the 
press at Naples, 





Ill. 


A TEXT BOOK OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. 


New revised edition, with Additions. 


By Dr. FreLtx von NIEMEYER. Translated 
from theeighth German edition by GEORGE 
H. Humpureys, M. D., and Cuartes E. 
Hacktey, M. D. ‘Two vols., 8vo, 767, 
861 pp. Price, in cloth, $9.00; in sheep, 
$11.00. 


Since Dr, Niemeyer’s death a_ new edition of his text book has 
appeared in Germany,edited by Dr. Eugene Seitz. This has been 
freely drawn upon in the present revised American edition, and 
additions have been made from other sources of a character calcu- 
lated to render the work more useful to American readers, 





IV. 


MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE IN FRENCH. 


By Professor H. M. Monsanro, of Packard’s 
Business College. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


v. 
HOME GROUNDS. 


By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. Being fourth 
volume of ‘*Appleton’s Home Books.’’ 
This series now consists of: ‘‘ Building a 
Home ;’’ ‘‘How to Furnish a Home ;”’ 
‘“‘The Home Garden;’’ and ‘‘ Home 
Grounds.’’ 12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
each. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3. and 5 Bond St., New York. 





A Break in Cloth- 
ing Prices. 


Much of our stock goes downa little 
to-day. Business suits, many of them 
suitable for dress, all of them new,. 
fashionable, up to our standard of 
work and material, variety of styles, 
go down from various prices to one 
price, $12. While the various prices 
were on them they sold fast enough, 
almost as fast as we could handle them. 
How'll they go now? 

One of our most popular styles is of 
Bannockburn, not Scotch though. Then 
three sorts of mixtures, black-and- 
white, black-blue-and-white, and white- 
black-and-red are $15. 

For little boys. Seventeen styles at 
$5. That’s only an indication of how 
many there are above and below. Our 
finest boys’ clothing is going faster 
than any season before. That means: 
that it is successful; and success means: 
we deserve it; for are not you the: 
judges? 

In everything we mean to deserve 
success ; and that’s only another way 
of saying that we don’t intend that there 
shall be a lower price anywhere. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Chestnut below Ninth, 





M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 


[FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


All new and popular French and German Works received as. 
soon as issued, Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application, 


FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVEN1H ST., 








PHILADELPHIA. 


N' ational School of Eluciiltil was Citi 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NINETEEN TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in_ their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Vorcr, Enun- 
CIATION and AcTIOoN in their application to CONVERSATION, 
ReapinG, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diptomas. SUMMER ‘TeRM, Juty 5. Fatt TERM, Ocr. 
3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectis to 





H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE 
(Comparative Ertion 
OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


EMBRACING THE 
REVISED AND THE OLD OR KING 
JAMES VERSIONS 


ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 





Large 12mo, Cloth extra, $1.50 
Arabesque gilt Edges, : ’ : ° + 250 
Turkey Morocco, limp, gilt edges, . : : 6.00 





As the Changes that have been made in the revision 
of the New Testament are now exciting a great deal of 
interest, and comparison between the new and old ver- 
sions will be constantly made, we have prepared a com- 
parative edition containing the two versions arranged in 
parallel columns, so that the alterations can be seen at a 
glance, This arrangement makes the work one of great 
popular value, as it does away with the necessity of using 
two books, and saves the time that would be occupied in 
seeking corresponding passages. 

This edition has been prepared with great care, and 
we believe the text is reliable and correct. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ask for Porter & Coates’ Comparative Edition. 


Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
The eminent American Broad Churchman, writes to Mr, 
Ellis, the publisher of 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S 
“FAITH AND FREEDOM,” 


“Simply to re-read a number of the best sermons of 
such a man is interesting. To read them afresh as, by 
your happy thought, marked by their several dates is 
to trace the gradual growth of the conviction which led 
him to the step so much discussed, and thus to ilumine 
that action. To add his letter to his congregation, and 
his sermon explaining the personal aspects of his course, 
is to complete what must prove to all interested in the 
present phase of faith, a most interesting and instructive 
volume,” 

A handsome 12mo, of 360 pages. Cloth, Price $1.50. 








For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail by 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
PUBLISHER, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND — 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 





$15,°73,207.62 
$2,607,908.52 


Total Assets December 31. 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . cod 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million doilars have bcen paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR, 





BenjaMIn F, Stevens, Pres. JoserH M. Gipsens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
No. 133 SourH Fourtu STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





LEARY’S 
OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phila. 
AMERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO A Fie 


Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 








ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 


AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 

Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
@ SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


A CHARMING NEW NOVEL, 
By the author of “ Phyllis,” etc. 


Mrs. Geoffrey. 


By the author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Beauty’s Daughters,” 
“ Airy, Fairy Lilian,’’ etc, 
remo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. Paper Cover, 60 cents. 





“‘To say the truth about it, it is the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘I'he plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.”—Baltimore 
Evening News. 

“Ttis a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.’’ 
—Boston Post. 





Corneille and Racine, 
By HENRY M, TROLLOPE. 
t6mo. Fine Cloth. $1.00. 


Being the Twelfth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers,” 
Edited by MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“ He gives a connected story of the life of both of his subjects, 
interspersed with liberal extracts from their best works. His work 
is very well done.”—Pniladelphia Press. 





SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By Samuel Brandram, M.A., Oxon, 8vo, Extra cloth. 
1.75. 


ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
WASHINGTON, 


By Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren, Fifth Edition. Square 
12mo. Extracloth. 75 cents, Papercover, 50 cents, 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE, 


A New England Village. A Novel, r2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


ALTON-THORPE, 


A Novel. By Lucy N. Janney. 12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
Cheap edition. Paper cover. 40 cents, 

“The best constructed and best written American novel that 
has appeared this season.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION, 


By Rev. J. B. Gross, author of ‘‘ The Teachings of Provi- 
dence,”’ “ Old Faith and New Thoughts,”’ etc, 12mo, Extra 
cloth, $1.75. 


The “Duchess” Series, 


By the author of “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” etc. 
PHYLLIS. 


1z2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 16mo. Papercover. 50 cents, 

“Tt is fascinating toa high degree. . We lay aside the 
book with a sigh of regret that the pleasure is over, after mingling 
our laughter and tears with the varying fortunes of the charming 
heroine.”’"—N, VY. Evening Mail. 


MOLLY BAWN. 
1zmo, Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo. Paper cover. 60 cents, 
‘Ts really an attractive novel. Full of wit, spirit, and gayety, 
the book contains, nevertheless, touches of the most exquisite 
pathos. There is plenty of fun and humor, which never degenerate 
into vulgarity. All women will envy, and all men fall in love with, 
her. Higher praise we surely cannot give.’—London Atheneum. 


AIRY, FAIRY LILIAN. 


1z2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 16mo, Paper cover. 60 cents, 

“ The airiest and most sparkling contribution of the month is a 
brilliant romance by the author of ‘* Phyllis.” It is as full of 
variety and refreshment asa bright and changeful June morning. 
Its narrative is animated, its dialogue crisp and spirited, its tone 
pure and wholesome, and its characters are gracefully contrasted,””-— 
Harpers’ Magazine. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


rzmo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo, Paper cover. 60 cents. 
“ The story is the airiest, lightest, brightest imaginable. There 
is no dead weight about it. It is flooded with whole oceans of 
sentiment, but they are a sparkling, breezy oceans, and not 
stagnant pools. ‘ Beauty’s Daughters” are a winsome and way- 


ward bevy.” —Louisville Courier Fou 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


F. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE WRITER. 





TESTIMONIALS. 

‘“‘ We take pleasure in stating that for some time we 
have used, and are now using, several of your Type 
Writing Machines, and find them well adapted to the 
purposes for which they are intended, and entirely satis- 
factory.” 


March 7, 1881. STANDARD OIL Co, 





“The Type Writer is a great help in a business 
office.” 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co. 
KIDDER, PEABopy & Co. 


March 8, 1881, H. L. Horton & Co. 





Descriptive Circular Mailed Free. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
28 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 











Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 


Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 








—THF— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Encine Bultpinc 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WM. SELLERS & Co,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Coliendbin Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 





None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will rot turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 








Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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